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HE reports in the Press of last Saturday’s 
' meeting in Hyde Park naturally differed 
according to the Party colours of the re- 
porters, but we do not think that anyone who was 
present can have felt it to be a very great success in 
point either of numbers or of enthusiasm. C ompared, 
for example, with the recent demonstration in the 
same place against the South African deportations it 
appeared almost ridiculously insignificant. According 
to the Times, “‘ the greatest city in the world was signi- 
fying its attitude towards an unprecedented political 
crisis.” If that was so, then the greatest city in the 
world must also be politically the most apathetic. But, 
after all, it did not need proving that outside a quite 
narrowly restricted political set the public, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, are not deeply interested one 
way or the other about Ulster. Nine men out of ten, 
itrespective of party, want to see the whole question 
settled, and settled if possible without force or blood- 
letting ; and they do not feel called upon to attend 
demonstrations to express that opinion. We do not in 
the least suppose that a Liberal demonstration in favour 
of Home Rule would have been any bigger or any more 
impressive in its enthusiasm. It is one of the 
striking features of this “ crisis” that outside Ireland at 
any rate it is only the politicians who are excited. 
; * * * 
Whether the speakers felt the need for desperate 
measures in face of the comparative indifference of their 
» Or whether they were affected by the popular 








traditions of Hyde Park oratory, it is certain that some 
of them allowed themselves a remarkable degree of 
imaginative licence. Mr. Long declared, for example, 
that “every provocation was being brutally used 
towards Ulster; everything was being done to try to 
induce Ulster to rebel”’; whilst Lord Robert Cecil stated 
frankly that “ he did not know what was in the dark and 
tortuous mind of Mr. Churchill, but he did know that he 
contemplated the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of 
his fellow men.” If he had been more accustomed to the 
usages of the place in which he was speaking Lord Robert 
would probably have remembered that the most optimistic 
calculations do not give more than one hundred thousand 
men to the Ulster Volunteer Force. There is a certain 
minimum standard of accuracy which even Hyde Park 
loungers expect, and are accustomed to exact. 


* * a 


Mr. Balfour signalised his début in the great popular 
forum by putting forward an ad hoc theory of the right 
of any Government to coerce a section of the nation, 
Broadly the theory amounted to this, that coercion 
might properly be used to enforce existing laws, but not 
newly created laws. It might be employed in the de- 
fence of property, the maintenance of individual liberty, 
the repression of crime and outrage, but not in defence 
of laws against which those whom it was proposed to 
coerce could plead ancient rights and liberties. We do 
not deny tbat this is in many respects a plausible theory : 
possession, the status quo, has always been nine-tenths 
of the British law; the burden of proof rests on the 
innovator. But Mr. Balfour’s theory would make the 
status quo ten-tenths of the law. Change would be impos- 
sible, for someone’s interests are always hit by a change ; 
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there is scarcely a piece of needed social legislation that 
can be named which does not infringe or take away some 
ancient right or liberty; and the objector would be 
entitled to resist without fear of being coerced. The 
coercion of Ulster may be denounced on many grounds, 
but of all of them this seems to us to be the least 
impressive. 
* * * 

The National Conference representing the Trade Union 
Congress, the General Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Labour Party, which met on Tuesday “‘ to consider 
the attitude of the South African Government towards 
Trade Unionism,” failed to discover any means of 
coercing General Botha and the farmers’ vote on which 
he relies. The Conference quite properly passed indig- 
nant resolutions of protest against the arbitrary deporta- 
tion without trial of the nine Labour leaders and decided 
also to raise a fund to support them in fighting their 
cases in the law courts. But the chief outcome of the 
Conference was the decision to send Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Seddon to Capetown to reason with 
the South African Government, which certainly appears 
to be the most practical step that can be taken to get 
the deported men back on honourable terms. The only 
alternatives suggested by the “ rebel’? minority, who 
clamoured for more heroic action, were the overthrow 
of Mr. Asquith’s administration in this country because 
of the misdeeds of General Botha’s administration in 
South Africa—not a very logical proceeding, nor one 
that the British Trade Unions would support for a 
moment—and a strike against handling any South 
African exports to this country. As these exports 
consist mainly of gold and diamonds the field of attack 
would be a narrow one. The “ rebels” failed to poll a 
tenth of the votes, in a meeting marked by determination 
without enthusiasm. It may be noted that the British 
Socialist Party was, for the first time, for many years, 
represented at this essentially “‘ Labour” gathering. 


* * * 


But what is the British Government going to do about 
this Act of the South African Legislature when it is sent 
home, with all the other legislation of the session, for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure? The formal 
assent given by Lord Gladstone as Governor-General 
does not end the matter. When these laws reach 
Downing Street, they have to be scrutinised clause by 
clause, and carefully considered, the usual course being 
to state in a formal despatch, with or without further 
comment, that “ His Majesty will not be advised to 
exercise his power of disallowance with regard to any of 
them.” This is an executive decision for which Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet has complete and sole responsibility. 
In view of the House of Commons resolution, passed 
without a dissentient voice, does Mr. Harcourt really 
intend to let this executive act be one of routine, without 
expressing in grave terms the concern with which the 
whole British Empire views so momentous an infringe- 
ment of the fundamental principles on which, at any 
rate, the white part of the Empire is supposed to be 
based? And does Mr. Asquith intend to allow Mr. 
Harcourt thus to ignore the House of Commons’ 
resolution ? 


The French Chamber has been dissolved at the end of 
its term without passing a Budget or taking any effective 
steps to meet a deficit of something like 32 millions 
sterling. The murder of M. Calmette and the ensuing 
revelations before the Rochette Committee have excited 
Parisian opinion as it had not been excited since the 
Dreyfus affair fifteen years ago. But whereas then it 
was split into two clear camps, the trouble now is that 
there are a dozen camps, and only personal issues 
between most of them. In the final debate last week on 
the Committee’s report, M. Briand succeeded in prac- 
tically exculpating himself; but his opponents, MM. 
Caillaux and Monis, and still more his associate M. 
Barthou, came out pretty badly in their different ways. 
To crown all, as soon as the Chamber was dissolved, the 
Government (which is still, of course, practically a 
Caillaux Government) dismissed the inculpated Public 
Prosecutor, though his only crime had admittedly been 
committed at M. Caillaux’s personal instigation, and it 
is impossible to avoid concluding that he is punished not 
for committing but for disclosing it. It is his successor, 
M. Caillaux’s nominee, who will now be responsible for 
the murder prosecution of Madame Caillaux! From 
this unedifying tangle of intrigue and scandal it is 
possible that the Socialists may draw some indirect 
advantage. They are almost the only large Republican 
party which goes to the poll with clean hands; and the 
successful stand for justice which M. Jaurés made as 
chairman of the Rochette Committee, covers him and 
his followers with credit. 


* * * 


Torreon, which General Villa has just captured, has 
already changed hands twice in the present “ revolu- 
tion’’; Villa took it by stratagem last October, and it 
was recovered by President Huerta’s troops in December. 
It is the most important railway junction in North 
Mexico, and contains considerable factories, chiefly 
German. The feat will strengthen Villa’s pretensions 
against his nominal superior, General Carranza; and, 
of course, it embarrasses the Huertists. But there is no 
reason to regard it as the beginning of any end; one 
should remember that Torreon is roughly twice as far 
from Mexico City as Paris is from Berlin, and that 
Huerta still controls six-sevenths of the country, 
including all the rich cities except Chihuahua and Tor- 
reon. If President Wilson recognised him even now, so 
that he could borrow the necessary funds, he could 
probably pacify the entire Republic—and there is still 
no other Mexican in sight who can. The American 
sensational Press has printed wonderful tales of the 
Torreon bloodshed, some reporting far more troops 
killed and wounded than were engaged. As a rule, few 
are injured in Mexican street battles, except non- 
combatants. There is promiscuous firing, partly for the 
benefit of American cinematograph operators (who are 
one of Villa’s regular sources of income). The opposing 
troops fraternise for some days in the common pursuit 
of loot, during which each staff of officers tries to buy 
over its rival’s men. The most adroit bidders win, and 
the others hasten off; if they are caught, they are often 
tortured and practically always shot. These strange 





tactics do not imply that Mexicans would not fight 
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seriously against foreign invaders; for hatred of white 
foreigners, especially Americans, is the one national 
passion that they have. 


* * * 


The Conference of workers’ representatives on Con- 
ciliation Boards called by the Miners’ Federation to deal 
with the dispute in the Yorkshire coal trade has decided 
against an extension of the strike to other districts, 
which was demanded by some of the Yorkshire delegates 
in view of the fact that the coal owners of Derbyshire 
and other counties were supplying the Yorkshire market 
with coal. But the Federation decided to grant financial 
support to the Yorkshire strikers. There seems to be 
little hope of an early settlement. On Wednesday the 
National Conciliation Board again met to deal with the 
situation without success ; but a further meeting is 
to be held soon after Easter. The strike is already 
causing a widespread suspension of activity in the 
industries of the Yorkshire area. 


* * * 


The lock-out in the London building trades has now 
lasted for nearly three months. It has not prevented the 
builders’ labourers who are still working from obtaining 
a rise of a halfpenny an hour (bringing the rate up to 
8d.), to which they were entitled under an agreement 
made some months ago. But the dispute has been 
extended to the employees of those members of the 
Master Builders’ Association who had not yet pre- 
sented the document. The Association has at last 
replied to the suggestions of the National Conciliation 
Board. They withdraw the demand for the right to 
inflict fines directly on individual workmen for breach 
of collective agreements, but propose that the Unions 
should undertake to impose fines in cases where members 
decline to work either under the minimum conditions 
established by the district rules or in the company of 
non-unionists. It is unlikely that this proposal will be 
accepted. A similar proposal from an _ employers’ 
federation, after being accepted by the men’s leaders, 
caused the great boilermakers’ strike, which dislocated 
the shipbuilding trade of the north-east coast during the 
winter of 1908-9. The Master Builders should under- 
stand that nothing short of an agreement to employ only 
union labour can give them the right to propose any 
conditions with regard to the standard of discipline 
within the Unions. The acceptance of the principle of 
universal trade unionism would be a wise policy if only 
employers could see it. 


* * * 


The questions of compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion classes and of the regulation of the employment of 
theatre children still remain to be dealt with by Standing 
Committee A of the House of Commons in connection 
with the Children’s Employment and School Attendance 
Bill. But several important decisions have been reached. 
The clauses which establish 13 as the minimum age for 
exemption from school attendance and 15 as the age up 
to which local authorities may enforce full-time atten- 
dance have been passed. The Government wisely left 
to the Committee the question as to whether the adminis- 
tration of the employment section of the Bill should be 


transferred to the Board of Education or remain with 
the Home Office ; and the Committee decided by a large 
majority in favour of the former course, which, as we 
have pointed out, offers the only hope of effective regu- 
lation of children’s employment. On the motion of Sir 
William Anson—by no means an advanced social 
reformer—the Committee decided that the statutory 
limits within which the employment of children should 
be allowed should be reduced from between 6 a.m. and 
9 p.m. to between 7 a.m. and 8 p.m. The Home Office 
has on several occasions refused to sanction by-laws in 
which the latter limits were proposed. It is to be hoped 
that the decisions of the Standing Committee will all be 
upheld in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


It is always well to be cautious about accepting the 
early Press announcements of wonderful scientific dis- 
coveries, especially when they relate to ultra-violet rays 
and the generation of micro-organisms. But if the cabled 
reports of the results of Mme. Victor Henri’s experiments 
prove to be substantially accurate, her discovery would 
appear to be even more important than has been gener- 
ally acknowledged. That new diseases can be created 
in the laboratory would, if it were true, be a very in- 
teresting and valuable piece of knowledge, but it would 
be of far greater moment to know for certain that living 
organisms can be artificially transmuted and will subse- 
quently “‘ breed true’’ and reproduce their modifications 
in their offspring. It is very apt to be forgotten that 
even on its purely material side the main riddle of evolu- 
tion is still unsolved. We may be confident that species 
have been produced by the constant selection of favour- 
able variations; but whence came the variations? If 
Mme. Henri’s discovery gives us any clue to the solution 
of this problem it will be at least as memorable as that of 


Mme. Curie. 
* * K 


The Manchester Guardian last Wednesday published an 
article from a correspondent dealing with the position of 
women in the Post Office, in which it was claimed that 
““no woman under the Holt Report gains a penny in 
wages.’ While it does not seem that this statement is 
quite accurate, an examination of the Report, neverthe- 
less, shows that the increases accorded to women are very 
small. It is certainly true, as the Manchester Guardian's 
correspondent points out, that the disparity between the 
maximum weekly wage of men and women workers in the 
counter-clerk and telegraphist class in the provinces is 
increased from 20s. to 22s. (while it remains at 25s, in 
London). The opportunities for promotion open to 
women are also considerably smaller than those open to 
men. It would be useful if the Postmaster-General could 
be induced to state how much of the million or so which 
will ultimately be granted in concessions to Post Office 
employees under the Report will be allotted to women ; 
and what sum the concessions represent per man and per 
woman employed. 





The present issue of Tae New StraresMan is the first of 
a new volume. With next week’s issue the title page and 


index of the volume that is just completed will be included 
as a Supplement. 
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THE HOME RULE SETTLEMENT 


T would have been impossible, even a month ago, 
I to foresee that the third session’s debate on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill would 
pass off as quietly as a Friday afternoon’s discussion on 
a Bill for the Abolition of Hatpins. Quietly as the 
debate ambled along, however, partly owing to the 
reaction from the penny-dreadful excitements of the 
Army crisis, we are not sure that it was not the most 
valuable and practical contribution that has yet been 
made by the members of the House of Commons to the 
settlement of the Home Rule problem. Compared with 
it, all the previous debates were little more than 
academic statements and counter-statements of party 
policies. The debate which came to an end last Monday 
was no longer concerned with the romance, but with the 
realities of the Irish, or perhaps we should say of the 
Ulster, question. Practically everybody who took part 
in it seemed to be groping after some settlement which 
would give both Nationalist Ireland and Unionist 
Ireland a form of government in which they could 
acquiesce. There was an obvious desire at the back 
of most of the speeches to discover a plan of Irish 
government which would not involve the coercion of 
the Nationalist majority on the one hand, or the coercion 
of the Unionist minority on the other. Unionist 
opposition to Home Rule, indeed, has, apart from a few 
of the older irreconcilables, dwindled practically during 
the past fortnight into a protest against the coercion of 
Ulster. Even Sir Edward Carson, who is by traditions 
and sympathies more intimately associated with the 
Unionism of Dublin than of Ulster, now condenses his 
effective hostility to the Bill into the two remarkable 
sentences: “‘I do now implore the Government, as I 
implore him [Mr. Redmond], to abandon all this idea 
of ever forcing this Bill upon Ulster. It certainly is not 
practicable, and, believe me, that it is by far the longest 
road to peace in the end.” 

We may say at once that we object as vehemently 
as Sir Edward to the coercion of Ulster. We believe it 
to be one of the duties of democratic statesmanship to 
learn how to govern without coercion. Democracy is 
regarded by many people as government by the majority ; 
but it is a good deal more than that: it is something 
which may be defined in three words as government 
without coercion. We doubt if there are twenty Liberals 
or Nationalists in the House of Commons who do not 
detest the idea of the coercion of Ulster or of the Isle of 
Man, or anywhere else, as much as we do. Many of 
them, however, want the Home Rule Bill to pass just 
as it stands because they are firmly convinced that 
there will ultimately be no need of coercion to set it 
working in Ulster. They believe that Ulster, having 
done her best and failed to defeat the Bill, will see that 
the second best thing is to accept it rather than to 
enter upon a violent struggle for a modification of it 
which could only injure her. They suspect, too, that the 
Ulster people are not behind their leaders so unani- 
mously and determinedly as appears on the surface, and 
they tell us that Ulster politics have always been such 
a strange mixture of the bogus and the sincere that lurid 
threats of physical force must never be taken quite at 


their face value. Certainly, if a good many people 
outside Ulster—and a good many inside it—take this 
view, the Ulster Unionists have only themselves to 
blame. They declare at one moment that they are the 
most magnificent soldiers since the time of Tamerlane, 
and the next moment they tell us that for regular 
soldiers to fire on them would be a massacre of the 
innocents. One day we find them falling over each 
other to get down on their knees in loyalty to King 
George; another day they have forgotten all about 
King George and are hinting darkly at how happy they 
hope to be under the German Emperor. All through 
the present crisis they have shown only the slightest 
appreciation of realities. They are just now scaring 
children and clergymen with the story of how Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George planned a 
second St. Bartholomew's Day among the Protestants 
of Ulster—‘‘ The Butcher’s Plot,”” we hear, is what they 
call it in Belfast. Obviously, politicians who behave 
and talk like this are not easy people to take seriously, 
or to confer with. On the other hand, the new spirit 
that is coming over the Unionist Party and over Ulster, 
as revealed in the speeches of Sir Edward Carson and 
many other Unionist members in the recent Home Rule 
debate, is something which it would be madness not to 
take seriously, and madness not to confer with. It 
expressed itself variously in pleas for Federalism and 
pleas for the exclusion of Ulster; but what struck us 
about these pleas was that they were this time put 
forward by many Unionists, not as means of destroying 
Home Rule altogether, but in the hope that in this way 
Ulster might sooner or later be won to acquiescence in 
union with the rest of Ireland. It is clear that many 
Unionist back-benchers now feel not that Ulster is right 
in her uncompromising hostility to Home Rule, but 
that she has a right to be won, instead of being coerced, 
into it. The back benches, indeed, have made far more 
considerable progress towards conciliation in the last 
few days than the front benches have made in as many 
months. 

We trust that during the next week or two the 
Unionist back-benchers who are in favour of a settle- 
ment will enter into conference with their Ulster col- 
leagues in regard to the form of special treatment which 
will be most in harmony with Ulster interests and 
ideals. We believe that “‘ conversations” of this sort 
would be infinitely more fruitful of results than “ con- 
versations *”’ between the party leaders. It is very 
important that the Ulstermen should not be rushed into 
‘* exclusion ”’ through mere party tactics, when delibera- 
tion and conference might reveal the great superiority 
of Sir Horace Plunkett's plan of temporary inclusion 
or Sir Edward Grey’s plan of Home Rule within Home 
Rule. For ourselves, we believe that exclusion is a 
thoroughly bad policy. It has nothing to be said for it 
except that some Ulster Unionists have asked for it. 
It would give a kind of statutory blessing to the sectarian 
differences which have been the curse of Ireland. It 
would saddle Ulster with the remains of Dublin Castle, 
and create a host of vested interests which, one can only 
hope, would prove so intolerable that the men and 
women of Ulster would shake them off as being worse 
than the Pope himself. It would injure both north 
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and south by dividing their resources, moral, industrial, 
and intellectual. It would mean that the Unionists 
and Protestants scattered over the south and west of 
Ireland would have almost no one to speak for them in 
the Dublin Parliament. It would mean that Irish 
politics would still be left wandering in the wilderness 
of constitutional questions instead of being able to 
come to grips at once with pressing social questions. 
Such a prospect can afford no pleasure to anyone save an 
ultramontane Catholic reactionary. It must be equally 
hateful to the Protestant democracy of Ulster and to the 
new Toryism which is interested in the disappearance 
of slums and sweating and the poorhouse. 

This being so, we hope that even now some happier 
method of winning Ulster may be discovered than Mr. 
Asquith’s temporary exclusion of the four Protestant 
counties. We are firmly convinced that the Plunkett 
plan has infinitely more advantage, both for Ulster and 
for Ireland. In the first place, it offers Ulster the 
permanent exclusion she demands on the reasonable 
condition that she first gives Home Rule a fair trial 
before contracting out of it. In the second place, it 
affords Ireland a genuine chance of winning Ulster by 
good government : if Ulster remains outside Home Rule 
her public opinion in regard to the rest of Ireland will 
be formed not by the realities of experience but by the 
inventions and rumours of unscrupulous politicians. 
That, at least, is the danger, and we trust that the 
peacemakers of the Unionist party will take into con- 
sideration on this matter the opinions of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Professor Mahaffy, and the Irish Times—the 
very flower of Irish Unionism. If, on the other hand, 
Unionist Ulster has made up its mind to exclusion and 
nothing but exclusion, then it seems likely from the tone 
of the recent debates that we are going to have a settle- 
ment along the lines of the present Government scheme. 
Mr. Birrell said definitely that Ulster could never be 
forced under a constitution to which she was averse, 
and the scheme of optional exclusion for six years was 
obviously put forward as a means of allowing Ulster, 
with the help of some future Government, to remain 
outside Home Rule as long as she pleases. The right of 
choice having been admitted now could not be refused 
six years hence. The six years limitation, indeed, was 
the statement of a principle rather than of a settled 
purpose. Can moderate Unionists guarantee that if the 
time limitation were amended—even if it were removed 
altogether—the Ulstermen would acquiesce in Home 
Rule a whit more readily? We are afraid that if the 
Government dropped the time-limit, Unionists would 
merely regard it as a sign of weakness and would press 
for new and impossible concessions in regard to the area 
to be excluded. This is a point on which we think 
English exclusionists should come to an understanding 
with the Ulstermen. Suppose the four Protestant 
counties were given the option of remaining outside the 
Bill or of coming into it at any time a majority of the 
voters in them desired—suppose, that is, they were to 
remain outside the Bill until not Parliament but they 
themselves by means of a plebiscite determined other- 
wise—shall we be any more in sight of a settlement by 
consent than we are already ? That is what the men of 
If the Ulstermen say 


the back benches must find out. 





‘“ No,” then moderate Unionists, to avoid being placed 
in an impossible position, will have to withdraw their 
support from Ulster, which will have proved itself 
utterly intransigent and unreasonable. Without the 
prop of Unionist support, Ulster opposition to the Bill 
would, we believe, collapse. And surely Unionist 
support can only be given to Ulster on sane and 
honourable terms. 


THE POSITION OF MEDICAL 
INSTITUTES 


HE attack on Medical Aid Institutes which 
appears in the last issue of the British Medical 
Journal calls attention to the position of these 
bodies and to the new campaign which is being waged 
against them by the British Medical Association. The 
issue is one in which the public, and especially the insured 
public, is vitally concerned, and it is of great importance 
that it should not be allowed to be treated as a mere 
matter of the internal politics of the medical profession. 
The Insurance Act and the growing expenditure of 
public money upon the provision of medical treatment 
have given these questions a national interest which they 
did not possess before, and it is as undesirable that lay 
opinion as that medical opinion should be ignored in 
their solution. 

Medical Institutes were first established many years 
ago by alliances of the Friendly Societies, with the object 
of providing medical attendance and treatment for the 
working classes. They are now to be found in most large 
towns in England, and there are some in Wales and 
Scotland. Membership, as a rule, is extended to wives 
and children of Friendly Society members, and some of 
the larger Institutes have over 10,000 members, while 
that at Coventry has over 15,000. The funds are 
derived from subscriptions from members, usually 4s. for 
adults and rather less for children. Treatment 1s pro- 
vided by medical officers who are paid fixed salaries. 
Under the Insurance Act an Institute existing at the 
passing of the Act may be approved by the Insurance 
Commissioners and Insurance Committee, and is then 
entitled to provide medical benefit for its members. _ 

The reasons which led to the formation of Medical 
Institutes are summarised in the following extracts from 
a memorial which was presented to the General Medi val 
Council by the Friendly Societies Alliance in 1892: 

This system [the medical practitioner’s club system] left much to be 
desired, as it usually occurred that attendance on a club patient was a 
secondary consideration with the club doctor. Private patients mono- 
polised the care and attention of the medical men, who naturally looked 
more closely after the patients with fees in prospective than after those 
whose money was certain to be paid whether the member was attended 
to or not. Club patients were commonly relegated to the care of assis- 
tants, usually inexperienced and often unqualified. The attendance of 
sick members at the surgery entailed sometimes hours of weary waiting 
in passages, kitchens, and other unsuitable and uncomfortable waiting 
places. . . . Frequently club members were addressed and treated with 
utterly undeserved harshness, and dealt with as if the attendance 
afforded was given as a charity. Needless to say, there were many 
honourable exceptions, but the general want of sympathy displayed, 
the indifferent attendance, and the miserable and cheese-paring policy of 
supplying the sick with medicine of inferior quality and in improperly 
small quantities were surely sufficient justification for the adoption of 
a system which might lead to improvement and could hardly be worse. 
The existence of these evils and abuses is of such common knowledge 
that it appears to us superfluous to offer arguments on this point. 


Although these words were written twenty-two years 
ago, they represent substantially the case that is put 
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forward to-day by the defenders of the Medical Institutes. 
Meanwhile the Institutes have increased in numbers and 
in size, but only in face of the most active opposition 
on the part of local practitioners. Medical officers of 
Institutes have been socially ostracised and private 
practitioners have declined to meet them in consulta- 
tion ; efforts have been made to induce local hospitals 
to refuse admission to patients; advertisements for 
medical officers have been refused by the medical 
journals. When the position of the Institutes was 
under consideration in Parliament, vigorous opposition 
was offered by the British Medical Association to their 
recognition in connection with the Insurance Act. The 
opposition was overcome, but the Insurance Commis- 
sioners have since given them but little encouragement 
or assistance. It was first intended to allow them only 
a part of the 9s. for medical benefit, but shortly before 
the by-election at Chesterfield, where there is a strong 
Medical Aid Association, it was decided that they should 
receive the full amount and should be relieved of the 
obligation of submitting to a special audit to ensure that 
the whole of the money thus received is spent on insured 
persons. They are still, however, prohibited from 
sharing with the independent panel doctors in the dis- 
tribution of the “ unallotted ”’ funds. 

A further organised attack on Medical Institutes is 
now projected by the British Medical Association. The 
Special Representative Meeting of the Association in 
December, 1913, passed the following resolutions : 

That in order to check the extension of Medical Aid Institutions and 
to assist the profession in combating them where established, the Asso- 
ciation endeavour to enlist the support of the staffs of voluntary 
hospitals, not only in refusing professional recognition to the medical 
officers of these institutions, but also by refusing treatment to patients 
sent by them to hospitals, except in cases of grave urgency. 

That the foregoing resolution shall not apply to those institutions 
where the Medical Officer of the Institution has retained his post with 
the consent of the Council of the Association. 


These resolutions were referred to a Committee of the 
Association, which has just issued a memorandum, 
preliminary to setting on foot a more vigorous campaign. 

The first thing that will strike the lay reader of the 
resolutions is that whatever may be the case against 
the Medical Institutes, the endeavour to strike a blow at 
them by inducing voluntary hospitals to boycott their 
members is an altogether illegitimate proceeding, un- 
worthy of a profession which makes special claims upon 
the respect and gratitude of the community. Our faith 
in the honour and public spirit of the staffs of the volun- 
tary hospitals makes it impossible for us to believe that 
they will be induced to abuse their position in the manner 
suggested. They stand in a fiduciary relation to the 
hospital subscribers and to the public, and it is hardly 
thinkable that they would seek to exclude certain 
patients from the hospitals simply in order to further 
ends which, however legitimate they may be, are not, as 
far as our information goes at present, to be recognised 
as other than purely private ends. 

The British Medical Association would, of course, 
maintain that in this campaign it has something more 
than private professional objects in view. Its Com- 
mittee asserts that the medical personnel, and therefore 
the treatment provided by these Institutes, is of an 
inferior quality. They are staffed, it is suggested, 
largely by the “ failures ”’ of the profession. It claims, 
indeed, to have done much to secure this. Referring to 
the notices inserted in medical journals warning doctors 
to refuse Institute appointments, it says : 


The Committees are glad to know that these notices have been of the 
greatest possible service in the past in preventing the Institutes from 


getting the services of practitioners who would be likely to make the 
professional side of the institutions a success. 


We may note in passing that the charge against the 
competency of medical officers of Institutes is not proved, 
and that amongst the cases of serious complaint that 
have arisen with regard to the conduct of doctors em- 
ployed under the Insurance Act we do not know of one 
in which a medical officer of an Institute has been at 
fault. But, however that may be, the British Medical 
Association must not expect the lay public to listen to 
such charges unless and until it accepts responsibility for 
the quality of the medical treatment provided outside 
such institutions. An incompetent practitioner is, after 
all, less likely to do harm when he is attached to the staff 
of an institution than when engaged in independent 
practice. It is of no use for the British Medical Asso- 
ciation to attack him when he is in the former position 
if it means to protect him against discovery by all the 
means known to medical etiquette and _ professional 
solidarity when he is in the latter. It is one of the 
grave defects of the existing state of affairs that the 
public has absolutely no protection except its own 
uninstructed judgment against the ignorant and care- 
less practitioner, and that the doctors as a body acknow- 
ledge no responsibility in the matter. Frankly, we can- 
not see in the alleged inferiority of the medical officers of 
Institutes any ground for letting those officers loose 
upon the public as private panel doctors. 

Other objections urged by the British Medical Associa- 
tion Committee against the Institute system are that the 
Institutes are under lay control, that the salaries paid 
to the medical officers are inadequate, and that profits 
are made out of their work by their lay employers. 
With the first of these objections most people, we 
imagine, will have a good deal of sympathy. The 
demand for what may be called professional self- 
government is not only a legitimate demand, but is 
being increasingly recognised as such in vocations far 
removed from the old-established professions, which 
have always enjoyed so considerable a degree of indepen- 
dence. But it is possible to carry the demand too far, 
and an objection to any measure of lay control would 
not be calculated to increase the confidence of the 
public in the profession. As regards the salaries paid, 
it is highly probable that in many cases these are 
inadequate. On the other hand, we know of a Medical 
Institute where the chief medical officer receives £1,500 
a year. In any case under-payment is not a defect 
inherent in the system of Medical Institutes; it may 
comparatively easily be remedied by the proper means 
open to so powerful an organisation as the British 
Medical Association. The third objection is more 
serious. If, indeed, “ profits” are being made by lay 
persons out of these Institutes, that is an abuse which 
ought to be ended with the least possible delay. We 
cannot think, however, that the charge is at all widely 
true ; and in any case it is not necessary to attempt on 
this ground to wipe out the whole system. The Insurance 
Commissioners would readily, we imagine, refuse to 
approve for purposes of medical benefit any institution 
which could be described a “ commercial speculation.” 

None of the objections which the Committee bring 
forward can be regarded as valid grounds for the drastic 
step of abolition. It may be that many Medica 
Institutes have serious defects. On the other hand, there 
are cases—as at Swindon—where they seem to provide 
the most satisfactory solution that has yet been put 
into practice of the problem of providing efficient 
medical treatment on a large scale. Many Institutes, 
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for example, are able to arrange to pay the fees of 
consulting surgeons or physicians in difficult cases, and 
to provide extra services, such as the extraction of teeth, 
vaccination, and the supplying of spectacles, trusses, 
drugs, and artificial teeth at greatly reduced rates. 
These are very real advantages. They may, it is true, 
be provided by an ordinary panel doctor, but only if 
he has a very large practice and is able to engage a 
number of assistants. We certainly do not desire to 
rejudge the issue, but it is clear that it cannot be 
allowed to be settled either on the grounds or by the 
methods suggested in the British Medical Association 
Committee’s report. If there are public grounds on 
which Medical Institutes as such are to be condemned, 
then it is the clear duty of the British Medical Associa- 
tion to lay their full case before the public, and seek to 
mend or end these institutions by the direct and legiti- 
mate means that are available. But if instead it seeks 
to gain its end by the indirect backstairs conspiracy 
suggested in the resolution which we have quoted, then 
we shall have no alternative but to assume that it is 
acting not for, but against, the public interest, and on 
grounds that will not bear public discussion. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN JAPAN 


APAN is in the throes of a tremendous transition. 
J She is passing through a grave crisis such as 
will shake to the very foundations many of 
her cherished institutions. From end to end the country 
is stirred to indignation against the bureaucracy. 
Everywhere public meetings are being held. The news- 
papers with few exceptions are espousing the popular 
cause and vehemently denouncing the Administration. 
The Government of the day has fallen amid a hurricane 
of hostility. Bureaucracy, paralysed in every limb, is 
stricken in its senility. No longer can it cling to life 
by the methods of repression. Political parties, which 
hitherto have been mere pawns in the game of statecraft, 
are sweeping on to victory. Evils that for years have 
flourished because of the preoccupation of the nation in 
Imperial expansion are attacked with almost savage 
zest. The clans, whose sword in war and rule in peace 
have added many illustrious pages to the history of 
Japan, are marching out before the execrations of an 
excited populace that has temporarily lost its sense of 
proportion and its capacity for gratitude. The masses 
of Japan, then, are in revolt. But it is a revolt against 
the clans and their bureaucratic methods, and in no 
sense directly affects their devotion to the Throne of the 
Mikados, which remains in their hearts as lofty and 
serene, “ penetrating the Heavenly Blue,” as does, in 
their vision, the snow-capped summit of Fuji, the sacred 
mount. It is the inherent and unshakable loyalty of 
the land that will serve Japan in good stead in this her 
hour of crisis. Whatever course events may pursue in 
the selection of Ministries, one fact has already clearly 
established itself—Japan is either blessed or cursed for 
all time with an assertive democracy determined to 
dominate. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that this transition 
will prove to be of no less historic importance than was 
that which signalized the abolition of the Shogunate 
and the Restoration of the Monarchy. These last 
events, accompanied as they were by numerous privileges 
to foreigners, definitely gave to Japan a place among the 
nations. Barely half a century has elapsed since that 
momentous period. It is not surprising, then, that 


while the fabric of feudalism collapsed, the spirit of 
feudalism should have lingered long in the land. The 
tangible evidences of the existence of this spirit in its 
Oriental setting were to be seen in many aspects of the 
national life. For example, in the government of the 
country the clans that had ruled in the remote past, the 
proud and haughty Samurai of Satsuma and Choshu, 
retained their dominating influence. Not only did they 
invariably succeed in securing for themselves majority 
representation in the Ministry of the day, but when 
there came into being that institution peculiarly 
Japanese in its patriarchal character known as the 
Genro, or Elder Statesmen, this high Council of State 
was composed exclusively of the representatives of the 
ruling clans. As a matter of fact, no other selection, 
either in the case of the Cabinet of the day or that of 
the permanent body of Elder Statesmen, was possible, 
for among the masses none then were to be found 
capable of holding power. Nor did the influence of the 
clans cease at controlling the government. The Army 
was largely officered from the Choshu; the Navy from 
the Satsuma. 

When Japan entered the comity of nations it was 
only natural that clan government, which, properly 
speaking, was a relic of the past, should strive hard to 
maintain its ascendancy. For a time it succeeded in 
working side by side with the Parliamentary system 
which was one of the Western innovations that distin- 
guished the rise of Japan to a place of front rank among 
the Powers. It was not so much that the clans adapted 
themselves to representative institutions; rather was 
it that the latter, inexperienced in governmental skill, 
offered pliable material. Thus it came to be said that 
in Japan was to be seen an Administration that had no 
parallel in Europe, one peculiarly Japanese in design 
and character, inasmuch as it exhibited all the wise 
restraint of benevolent feudalism together with the free 
elasticity of a democracy privileged to express itself. 
The Japanese themselves boasted that they had chosen 
with discretion of Western civilisation, rejecting the 
evil that they might blend the remaining good with the 
virtues that emerged from their own aged and mellow 
system. For many years all went well with the country. 
Education spread rapidly ; industry thrived; and in 
two great campaigns, one against China and the other 
against Russia, victory attended the nation’s arms, with 
the result that patriotism flourished and the foundations 
of Imperial greatness were well and truly laid. This 
era of triumph and tranquillity, however, was alone 
rendered possible by reason of the existence of a factor 
which, too, owed its origin to feudalism. That factor 
was the profound and willing obedience which the 
sacred throne of the Mikados commanded from all 
sections of the community, the highest as well as the 
lowest. The Emperor, whenever political deadlock 
arose, could dismiss Parliaments at will. An Ordinance 
with his august signature attached was sufficient to 
quell public tumult. To him alone were Ministers 
responsible, and the expression of his will was law to the 
people. In short he was the very soul and conscience 
of the nation, and his subjects, knowing no other supreme 
Divinity, loved him as such, 

Since the war with Russia events have moved swiftly 
in the country. In viewing the structure of Japan's 
polity we see exposed deep and wide fissures which 
threaten the very foundations of the national edifice 
itself. Political crisis has followed rapidly upon political 
crisis. Cabinets have changed almost as quickly as do 
the seasons, until it would seem that the nation is 
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altogether bereft of political stability. Were the condi- 
tions ruling now the same as those that prevailed in the 
Meiji Era, then escape from the difficulty might be 
found by a peremptory dissolution of the Diet at the 
will of the Emperor. In that event the government of 
the country would be carried on during a convenient 
interim by the simple means then favoured of issuing 
Imperial Ordinances. No such solution can be enter- 
tained to-day ; for, in spite of the imperfect media at 
their command, the Japanese masses have become 
articulate. Widespread education, the multiplication 
of newspapers, frequent recourse to public assembly, 
have played their part in bringing about this evolution. 
But after making full allowance for the influence which 
these facilities were bound to create, it must be confessed 
that the upheaval has taken the world by surprise, 
inasmuch as the belief generally prevailed that many 
years must elapse before popular assertion could make 
any perceptible impression upon the armour of feudalism. 

At the present moment clan government is tottering 
to its doom, and, as an institution, the Elder Statesmen 
are about to succumb. Compromise by means of coali- 
tion may offer a temporary palliative to the ills ofthe 
time. But it is abundantly evident that never again 
will the people permit a Government to skulk behind 
the Throne; and, what is more important, that never 
again will the Throne refuse to recognize that the voice 
of the masses must be heard in the constitution of 
Cabinets. As we have already hinted, these tremendous 
concessions have been brought about by conditions other 
than those arising out of what might be termed normal 
evolution. That they were certain to emerge in the 
end is beyond dispute. Contrary to her hopes and 
aspirations, it was inconceivable that Japan, so to speak, 
could pick and choose in the garden of Western civilisa- 
tion. The restraint of the feudal survivals served her 
purpose admirably at a time when the nation, beholding 
with almost childlike wonderment European manners 
and customs, sought to adopt them hastily and with a 
lack of discrimination which frequently produced 
ludicrous results. 

Though Japan was victorious in her campaign against 
Russia, the period that followed was little short of 
calamitous as far as her internal affairs were concerned. 
Already the poorest of all civilised countries and deprived 
of a war indemnity, she found herself faced with an 
enormous burden of national debt involving an annual 
drain for interest and redemption to the extent of some 
ten million pounds sterling. It was estimated that 
fully forty-four per cent. of the people’s income was 
taken up for taxation. Only one way to prevent 
national insolvency was open: a rigid curtailment of 
armaments. Yet the clan rulers, who, ignoring censure 
in the Diet, had accustomed themselves to impose what 
was tantamount to a military discipline upon the masses, 
exhibited a fatal tardiness to take advantage of the only 
loophole that offered itself. First the Choshu clan, 
representing the Army, pulled one way; then the 
Satsuma, representing the Navy, pulled another. Now 
both have fallen. Meanwhile social reform, always 
neglected, became more than ever pressing by reason 
of the enormous growth of the economic burden which 
the nation was suddenly called upon to bear. Socialist 
agitation made perceptible headway. Strikes were 
numerous and characterised by much violence. Belated 
and half-hearted attempts were made to improve factory 
legislation, under which hitherto women and children 
had been compelled to work all hours of the day and far 
into the night. But the clan government, steeped as it 





was in the prejudices of old-time bureaucracy, failed 
altogether to grasp the realities of the situation. Then 
corruption, which had always been a deplorable feature 
of public life in Japan, began to exhibit itself in high 
quarters. The political parties in the Diet had long 
been conspicuous for wrong-doing of this kind, accom- 
panied, as was only to be expected, by a considerable 
amount of low intrigue. But it was recognised that 
they were merely tools in the hands of the clans; and 
the electorate, which represents only six per cent. of the 
adult population, was corrupted too, and speedily fell 
into ways of a similarly evil character. 

A little band of Progressists within and without 
Parliament have worked persistently and courageously 
in the interests of reform; and at last when corruption 
has shown itself in the Navy and the nation has come 
to a financial impasse, these men have been able to 
make themselves heard to effect. Thus feudalism has 
run its course. It has passed out during a period in 
which Japan has suffered appalling misfortunes. She 
has but recently borne the afflictions of famine, fire, and 
voleanic eruption. Many of her illustrious men, notably 
the Emperor Mutsuhito of imperishable fame, who 
guided her destinies from the day when she advanced 
from seclusion to the time when she became a Power 
acknowledged throughout the world, have been removed 
from the scene by death. To-day Japan, as it were, 
has started afresh. Boldly she has parted at the ways 
with clan government and has taken to the road that 
all Western countries have traversed. Her decision was 
inevitable and is the outcome of virility. Oftentimes 
has the history of nations proved that from virility of 
character violence of action cannot be divorced. This 
truism, as we have shown, applies to Japan. But never- 
theless it remains for her people to remember that they 
must impose restraint upon themselves. For, having 
rejected clan and Genro government, they have dispensed 
with patriarchal counsel and declared to all the world 
their confidence in themselves to guide and guard their 
own destinies. L. L. 


THE JOURNALISTS UNION 
TT" gathering of working journalists at Liverpool 


this week to discuss a national programme 

reminds one that the attempt to organise 
journalists on a Trade Union basis is now seven or eight 
years old. The National Union of Journalists, which is 
registered under the Trade Union Act, had, at the begin- 
ning of this year, a membership of 3,700 working 
journalists. The difficulties in the way of applying trade 
unionism to the Pressman were very great. There was 
the initial difficulty, which has faced every attempt to 
organise the “ black-coated proletariat ’—his respect- 
ability, and his concern for “ status.” Status had, in 
fact, been accepted in lieu of an adequate salary. The 
extent to which that difficulty has been overcome has 
surprised many of those who watched the start of the 
Union with some misgivings. There is unquestionably 
much more of the trade union spirit among journalists 
to-day than there was a few years ago, and less dis- 
position to talk about the “ dignity of the profession. 
Recent investigations into wages and conditions, by @ 
special committee, left little enough room for any such 
talk, and the fact that 2,100 of the 3,700 members of 
the Union are members of the “ approved society 
section ” throws an interesting light on the wages paid 
in the newspaper world. The journalist is a sweated 
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worker to an extent of which the public generally is 
unaware, and the number of “ gentlemen of the Press ” 
in the provinces who receive from 25s. to 30s. for seven 
days’ work per week would surprise the uninformed. 

Active opposition to the National Union of Journalists 
in the interests of a supposed dignity may be considered 
practically dead, but there remains a doubt in the minds 
of many who are entirely sympathetic how far the 
application of trade union methods to journalism is 
possible. In the first place, journalism is extremely 
difficult to define. Beyond the fact that they are all 
concerned in the publication of a newspaper, what is the 
bond of union between a special article writer, dramatic 
critic, or book reviewer, and the chronicler of police 
court proceedings? As in the case of the actors, the 
variations of salary are so great that it is difficult to 
discover any community of interest, while the case is 
aggravated by a variation in the class of work so great 
as to make designation by a common title purely 
artificial. The attempt precisely to define the journalist 
appears never to have been made by the Union. At 
several conferences the question has been discussed 
whether the Press photographer comes within the 
definition. So far, it has been the opinion of the 
majority that he does not, but the deciding factor 
appears generally to have been an “ imperfect 
sympathy ’’ between the reporters and the photo- 
graphers. In spite of the absence of a definition, the 
term “‘ Journalist ’’ is freely used by members of the 
Union, as though it conveyed a quite definite meaning. 
One of the proposals in the national programme 
submitted by the Executive Council at Liverpool this 
year reads : 

To protect working journalists, especially in the matter of lineage, 


from unfair competition from non-journalists—‘ Journalism for 
Journalists.” 


This is capable of a very wide application. What 
are the qualifications, for example, for writing special 
articles ina paper? Many National Union of Journalist 
members say quite frankly that they would endeavour 
to limit such articles to the professional journalist. 
I have in mind one case where a branch of the Union 
protested by resolution against theatrical criticism 
being done by a man who was not “ a bona fide journal- 
ist."”. Had the work been done by a youth normally 
engaged in reporting police court proceedings or football 
matches there would presumably have been no objection. 
This is obviously anti-social. Here, indeed, is the crux 
of the whole matter in regard to the trade union 
organisation of journalists. Trade Unionism aims 
increasingly at specialisation ; the keeping of a certain 
class of work to a certain class of workers. It is obviously 
desirable from the social standpoint that we should 
have a free play of opinion, and expression from all 
citizens who have something to say. It may be retorted 
that all trade unionism is anti-social, and is forced to 
be so by our social system, but there is an essential 
difference between journalism and other classes of 
work. Plumbing and gasfitting may be restricted to 
the trained plumber and gasfitter, with no injury to 
society, but to limit the written expression of opinion to 
members of a certain profession is quite a different 
matter. The ‘“ Journalism for Journalists” of the 
executive’s proposal is a highly disputable proposition, 
interpreted as it is the present temper of trade union 
journalists to interpret it. 

The most obvious course seems to be to limit the 
Union to the reporters and sub-editors, who are, as 
a class, indisputably underpaid and over-worked, 





especially in the provinces. The questions which then 
arise are of a different sort. How far can these two 
branches of Press workers be successfully organised ? 
A certain amount of good can probably be done by nego- 
tiation with employers, but that could be done by the 
formation of local organisations in the various offices. 
Can the Union, as a national organisation, bring pressure 
to bear on employers and enforce its demands in the last 
resort by a strike? To those who know anything of 
newspaper office conditions, the possibility of a successful 
strike of journalists will appear remote. Before it comes 
within the category of things worth discussing the pro- 
fession will have to be very much more thoroughly 
organised inside the Union than it is to-day. But, with 
that accomplished, what can reporters and sub-editors 
hope to do? Something might be done by a national 
strike. If the reporting and sub-editing staffs of the 
large dailies and the news agencies were to “‘ down tools,” 
they could undoubtedly paralyse the newspaper industry. 
But a national strike is hardly practical politics. Those 
who are in a position to “ hit the bosses” are the men 
with no considerable grievance, and their strike would be 
a purely altruistic one, for the benefit of provincial and 
suburban journalism. The strikes that might conceiv- 
ably occur are local strikes against special hardships. 
Could such strikes be successful ? Almost certainly not. 
Reporting and sub-editing are not sufficiently specialised 
occupations. Even assuming the supply of “ black-leg ”’ 
journalistic labour to fail, the place of the reporter and 
sub-editor would easily be filled from the large army of 
men with a knowledge of shorthand and a fair elemen- 
tary education, who are always ready to take any work 
they can get. Few provincial papers have more than 
half a dozen or so reporters and three or four sub-editors 
at their head offices. If they were succeeded by the 
sort of workers indicated, the paper would go on with 
little inconvenience. True, the journalistic eye would 
detect many flaws in it, but it is doubtful if the general 
public would be so influenced by them as to affect the 
financial position of the paper. 

There has been some talk of joint action with the 
compositors and linotype operators, but here, again, 
facts do not afford much support to the idea. ‘“* The 
reciprocity,” as Josh Billings might say, “ is all on one 
side.” The printers are already a well-organised body. 
In a Union printing shop they could stop the paper at 
any moment by dropping tools, and it would not make 
a straw of difference to them whether the reporters and 
sub-editors struck or not. The journalists, on the other 
hand, have absolutely nothing to offer them, and the 
formation of an offensive and defensive alliance between 
the two might involve a hundred printers leaving work 
for the real or imagined grievances of a dozen journalists ; 
which, again, belongs rather to idealism than to practical 
politics. These considerations apply to the few pro- 
vincial offices in which the chances of a successful strike 
would be greatest. In the majority of cases where the 
conditions are worst, there is only one journalist em- 
ployed, and he is reporter, sub-editor and proof reader, 

One has no wish to deny the incidental good the forma- 
tion of the National Union of Journalists has accom- 
plished. Not the least important aspect of this is the 
more sympathetic outlook it has given the working 
journalist on the labour movement in general; and 
although his scope for sincere expression is small, the 
sympathy of the reporter with the strikers in an in- 
dustrial dispute is not entirely negligible. It is his 
ability to better his own lot by trade union activity that 
one is inclined to doubt. Indisputably the conditions of 
B 
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reporters and sub-editors require amending. Drawing up 
schemes for their amendment is easy ; enforcing them 
is another matter. 

The very considerable concessions which the Austra- 
lian Journalists’ Association has been able to secure, 
and of which details were recently given in Toe New 
STATESMAN, may be quoted as showing the possibilities 
of trade union action, but one may be permitted to 
doubt how far the cases are parallel. There is in Aus- 
tralia a working-class consciousness much more strongly 
developed than in this country. The possibilities of 
inducing working-class readers to boycott undesirable 
papers are, I imagine, much greater than here. The 
apparently successful attempt to limit the hours of 
reporters’ labour “ strictly to 48 per week,” at all events 
in the great cities, indicates a condition of affairs 
entirely different from that prevailing in England. A 
large proportion of the offices affected by the National 
Union of Journalists are country offices with one or two 
reporters. They could only attempt to fix hours of 
labour by changes which they are economically incapable 
of standing. Theoretically these papers may have, in 
Arnold’s phrase, “‘ no proper reason for existing.” Is the 
Union prepared to wipe them out ? 

R. J. D. 


PINCHING THE CHILDREN’S 


BELLIES 
Ber two years ago the Guardians of the 


Poor in the ancient city of Norwich were 

scandalised by a parcel of busybodies who 
had gone a-prying into their methods of outdoor relief 
and found them wanting. Now a similar outrage has 
occurred in Liverpool, where a Report has recently 
been published on the condition of widows under the 
Poor Law—a Report which, in the words of the admin- 
istrators whom it impeaches, “‘ is a calumny and slander 
upon the poor and upon the Poor Law Guardians for 
the parish of Liverpool.” And it is women who have 
done this thing! No wonder that one of the Guardians 
is reported to have said, “I have been in favour of 
giving women the vote for a long time, but I am going 
to change right away now, after a Report like that. I am 
afraid if they get into public life and public control, it 
would be God help the poor and God help the people ! ”’ 
What is this damnable document? A proposal to flog 
paupers, or to apply forcible feeding to babies ? Nothing 
of the sort. It is an attack on a system of allowing to 
a poor widow a sum of Is. 6d. or 1s. a week in parish 
relief for the maintenance of a child. It is, in fact, the 
Report of an investigation made last year by the Liver- 
pool Women’s Industrial Council into the Administra- 
tion of Outdoor Relief in the three Unions of West 
Derby, Toxteth and Liverpool. 

It will be remembered (by all except those who 
have conveniently forgotten the inconvenient fact) 
that five years have now elapsed since the Royal Com- 
mission issued its Reports, in which Liverpool was 
singled out for special censure on account of its 
scandalous administration of outdoor relief to widows 
with children. In the spring of 1913 the Women’s 
Industrial Council thought that it would be interesting 
“to take at random a certain number in each union 
of widows with children receiving out-relief, and see 
how their treatment and conditions compared with 
those described in the Poor Law Reports.” Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, therefore, the Honorary Secretary of the 





Council, and her investigators studied 40 cases from 
the parish of Liverpool, 18 from West Derby, and 
19 from Toxteth—77 families in all, for comparison 
with the 243 in Liverpool and 100 in West Derby 
inquired into previously by the Royal Commission. 
The results are summarised in this Report, which the 
Liverpool Guardians describe as “ scandalous” and 
“ scurrilous,’’ but which, we think, the unprejudiced 
reader will consider an exceedingly fair and temperately 
worded document. It gives full credit for several 
reforms which have been introduced, such as the 
appointment of women visitors, the occasional supply 
of clothing, fire-guards and beds to specially necessitous 
cases, and even the revision of the food seales. But 
it shows that, generally speaking, there is still an appal- 
ling inadequacy in the doles of relief. 

Let us compare some of the findings of the Royal 
Commission and of the Women’s Industrial Council. 
Of the 243 families in the parish of Liverpool originally 
investigated for the Commission 7 received less than 
Is. per child, 26 received 1s. per child, 100 received 
between Is. and 1s. 6d. per child, 77 received between 
1s. 6d. and 2s. per child, and only 33 got more than 2s. 

The average for all cases was 1s. 7d. per child. Of 
the 40 examined last year—4 received 1s. per child, 
14 received between Is. and Is. 6d., 14 received between 
Is. 6d. and 2s. Only 8 got more than 2s., and the 
average was Is. 9d. (Since this investigation, it is fair 
to observe, there has been a belated reform in the 
shape of a new scale (January, 1914), giving an 
average of about 2s. 4}d.) 

In West Derby the average was Is. 0}d. in 1909; 1s. 2d. 
in 1910; 1s. 4d. in 1911; 1s. 6d. in 1912; 1s. 9d. in 1913 ; 
whilst in Toxteth the present average is Is. lld. It 
should be remarked that in Liverpool and West Derby 
a portion of the relief, generally half, is given in kind. 
This consists mainly of bread baked by the Board itself, 
and the goods supplied must be taken as worth to the 
recipients about a third as much again as they are 
valued at. ‘‘ The women,” it is stated, “‘ freely admit 
this, but most of them, especially the most respectable 
ones, told us they would prefer the whole relief in cash. 
The publicity and ignominy of ‘ fetching the parish’ 
seems the principal reason for the preference, but the 
trouble and fatigue of the journey, the staleness of bread 
that has to last a week, and the monotony of the sup- 
plies, were other reasons given. The Toxteth Board 
refuses to give relief in kind for much the same reasons 
as were given by the women for objecting to it.” 

Here, then, in the Union of West Derby, whose 
clerk told the Royal Commission seven years ago that 
he was ashamed to speak of the outdoor relief given 
by his Board, the cautious guardians stimulated, no 
doubt, by the circulars of the L.G.B. and by the steadily 
rising cost of living, but tempering their enthusiasm 
for reform with a proper care for the ratepayers’ inter- 
ests, have pushed up the average weekly allowance to 
the widow’s child at the rate of about 2d. each year 
since 1909, bursting finally in 1913 into the almost 
extravagant rise of 3d.! But, it may be said, many of 
these families no doubt have other resources. No 
doubt, but 72 per cent. nevertheless of those investigated 
were found, even with the addition of the parish relief, 
to be below Rowntree’s standard of bare physical 
efficiency. Here are some details of one of the West 
Derby cases. The family of 5 occupies 3 rooms in a 
dilapidated court. The mother earns 3s. by washing ; 
a boy, aged 12, earns 1s. 3d. a week out of school hours 
by running errands; and there are three younger 
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children, aged 11, 4 and 8. The outdoor relief given is 
és., and the actual weekly income, therefore, is 10s. 3d. 
Besides this, 3 of the children receive dinners at school 
(estimated in value at 1s. 10}d. for the week). The rent 
comes to 3s. 6d. a week, and coal Is. The total result 
is that this miserable household falls short by 4s. 64d. 
of the income estimated as necessary for simple physical 
efficiency. And, incidentally, it is worth noticing that 
nearly one-eighth of this income was contributed by a 
boy of twelve, and that a quarter of the whole expen- 
diture on food for the week came from the Education 
Authority ! 

Forty of the out-relief children were weighed and 
measured by the Investigators; 32 of these were 
below the average weight, and 34 below the average 
height. Nor are the statistics relating to mental develop- 
ment any more satisfactory. In West Derby 42 per 
cent. of the children were in a low standard for their 
age, while in Liverpool 68 per cent. were in a low stan- 
dard, and 30 per cent. two or more years below the 
right standard. 

As for the sanitary conditions in which these people 
are living, the Report observes that though the Liver- 
pool guardians “have quite recently embarked on 
a policy of greatly increased relief, our visitors saw no 
reason to suppose that it is being accompanied by 
strict conditions as to the character or way of life 
of the recipients. . . . It is, we find, the opinion of some 
of the most experienced guardians and officials that 
upon women who already drink too much, or have 
fallen into slovenly and negligent ways of living, the 
effect of increased relief, wnaccompanied by any condi- 
tions, is bad. They work less, drink and gossip more, 
and continue to keep their families on bread and tea 
in insanitary tenements as before. We have been 
assured that this is already happening in the parish.” 
This, we suppose, is what the virtuously indignant 
guardians call slandering the poor. We do not know, 
of course, whether it is accurate or not in this case, 
and we certainly have no desire to see the methods of 
the Charity Organisation Society extended in the 
administration of outdoor relief. But to pretend that 
every pauper is an angel and an ideal parent into the 
bargain is the merest hypocrisy, and to frame a policy 
on such an assumption is disastrous to good citizenship. 
When public money is being paid for the maintenance 
of children the public have a right to be satisfied that 
the children are being decently looked after. The 
Guardians are responsible, and cannot get rid of their 
responsibility by the mere handing out week by week 
of an utterly inadequate dole. 

There is much more in this Report of deep interest 
which we have not the space to discuss. Enough has 
been said, however, to show how deplorably small has 
been the change in these five years. And it is to be 
feared that, if these investigations were carried out all 
over the country, the revelations in most of the 650 
unions would be as shocking as they have been in 
Norwich and Liverpool. Is it not time that we gave 
up thinking of the Guardians as “little brothers of the 
poor” and set ourselves to find out how many of them, 
through culpable negligence or even such callousness 
as utterly unfits them for their office, are engaged in 
“pinching the bellies of the children” ? And is it 
hopeless to appeal in this matter to the new President 
of the Local Government Board ? For a drastic hand- 
ling of the whole problem of the Poor Law we shall 
probably have to await a Tory Government; but in 
the meantime, we may perhaps point out, it is possible 


to deal very easily with the case of widows and their 
families. Mr. Burns did one creditable thing, at least, 
before he left his office, in insisting on the removal of 
children from the workhouses. We appeal to Mr. Samuel 
to take up the even more important task of ensuring 
decent conditions to those on out-relief. Why should 
not the Local Government Board inspect the whole of 
the outdoor children? There are ways and means, 
without legislation, by which it can at any rate insist 
on their being properly housed and clothed and fed. 

c. M. L. 


A POPULAR FALLACY 


T is not to be found among the seventeen popular 
I fallacies of Lamb. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
people would at once affirm its truth, and ninety 
of them, if pressed, declare hotly that it was above 
argument. To deny its truth is to be immediately 
suspect. It is taught in the nursery and has been the 
text of thousands of addresses to impressionable youth. 
Of all proverbs it appears the most reasonable. It has 
a very pleasant and innocent appearance, such an 
air of modest sanity that you accept it at once. It is 
not pretentious, and is without the unction of righteous- 
ness. It is a catholic phrase belonging to no one class or 
sect. It is popular in the Sunday-school; yet one 
business man may use it to another. It is admitted to 
the pulpit and not denied in the street. Everyone 
believes it. Yet it is false. It is the proverb that if a 
thing is worth doing it is worth doing well. There are 
hundreds of things that are worth doing, yet not worth 
doing well; the greater part of daily life is made up of 
them. The art of living is to know which they are. 

Do not doubt that the proverb is worth attacking. 
The amazing thing is that it has not long since been 
destroyed, that reformers of manners still permit it to 
hold an honourable place among moral sayings. For it 
can be called in to support all absurdities and extrava- 
gances and silly fashions, all those virulent but passing 
insanities which do afflict society. Your reformer of 
manners knows the difficulty of proving that a thing is 
not worth doing. He has discovered the weakness of 
his continual injunction “Thou shalt not do this.” 
Such prohibitions are out of fashion. They never get an 
ear. And once an extravagance has passed the gate, 
once it has got its easy admission, here is a moral saying 
which encourages people to pursue it with an insanity of 
earnestness. Once your reformer has lost his first line of 
defence—and he always does lose it—he is at the mercy 
of the guns which he has set up and trained upon 
himself. He ought, above all things, to encourage an 
honourable levity. He ought to cut out of his book this 
proverb which forbids it. If he were able to say “ Do 
this, an you will; it is not worth forbidding, but do it 
lightly, do it carelessly ; do not (I say it in all earnest- 
ness) take the trouble to do it well,”’ he would be in the 
way to restore some measure of sanity into life. 

For the chief and enduring insanity of our society is 
that we have given a very clear and very dangerous 
meaning to that word “ well.” You will notice that 
when a man speaks of doing a thing well he means 
always doing it in what is commonly called a professional 
manner. Even in the smallest affairs of life the pro- 
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fessional is always made the model. Yet of all models 
he is the worst. For he is in the full meaning of the 
word an idolater. He has exalted some very small 
thing of his own into the most important thing in life. 

Let us take a very simple example. Dressing is a 
thing worth doing (no one will deny that). It is a thing 
that everyone must do. But it is not worth doing well. 
You can meet many men in Bond Street who are well 
dressed: they are professional dressers. They do 
nothing but dress. And for that perverse reason they 
have become our standard of the well-dressed man. 
Yet, if we must have a standard, the sane standard 
would be, let us say, the Prime Minister, whose position 
prevents him from neglecting his appearance and whose 
duties prevent him from giving too much thought to it. 
To dress as well as the Prime Minister is as far as any 
serious man’s ambitions should go; and if this seems an 
absurd or grotesque idea to you, it is because you have 
let your mind be perverted by that false and insidious 
proverb, because you have really lost all sense of the 
absurdity of thinking (you who have work to do, 
journeys to take, and a life to live) that in order to be 
well dressed you must look as much like a tailor’s model 
as is possible. So it is with those things to which we 
must all give a little time, but to which none of us 
should give much, the worst standard is the standard set 
by the man who does nothing else. It is not sufficiently 
understood that there are some things so small that we 
do not need experts in them. We must all be amateurs. 
We must only dare to do them if we can keep from doing 
them well. Everyone must make money; yet no 
honourable man would take as his model the man who 
does nothing else. Everyone should have some sport, 
yet the majority are agreed on the dangers of professional 
sport. Here we are upon ground already marked by 
fighting. There is no need to urge an assault. Assaults 
are continually made. What is less readily understood 
is that they are but a small part of what should be a long 
line of battle. 

By the same argument there are some things so small 
that we do not want expert writers on them. For if we 
have them, we are bound to see them write in a solemn 
and pretentious way, and borrow and degrade to their 
little themes the speech that belongs only to the great. 
If we have one man to write exclusively of art and 
another exclusively of football, we shall have, (as is now 
the case) footballers discussed, praised, held in reverence, 
as if they were great artists. If we have one man to 
write exclusively of Empire and another of nothing but 
fashions, we shall see (and we do see) fancy vests spoken 
of as if they were as important asthe Dominions. But if 
the art critic also wrote on football, and the politician 
also did the fashion article, how much more rationally 
games and dress (and perhaps also art and _ politics) 
would be discussed! It is only an age bemused by the 
writing of multitudes of little specialists that would find 
such an idea grotesque. Hazlitt wrote equally well on 
Nicolas Poussin and on John Cavanagh the fives player. 

A part of this same insanity is the desire for perfection. 
Perfection is a very dangerous thing. It fascinates us 


all, even when we know that it is not worth achieving. 
It puffs up the importance of those small things in which 
alone it can be achieved. In the greater things it does 





not exist. The word is most commonly used in a wrong 
way. You have often heard the phrase “a perfect 
sunset.” There is no such thing. But there is such a 
thing as a perfect balance on the tight-rope. Perfection, 
in any strict use of the word, is confined to these 
mechanical achievements ; and when seen it does more 
than please—it hypnotises the mind. If you doubt the 
extraordinary power of mechanical perfection, go to a 
music hall. For perfection is the thing, even more than 
a word mispronounced (an unfailing cause of mirth), that 
most delights a music-hall audience. It does call forth 
applause which cannot be restrained. But you need not, 
after all, go to a music hall tosee its hypnotism. Read 
Hazlitt instead. Hazlitt was hypnotised by the sight of 
the Indian juggler with the four balls. He has described 
its curious effect on him. He was prostrated in humility 
by it. It made him exclaim. ‘“ I ask what is there that 
I can do as well as this? Nothing. What have I been 
doing all my life? Have I been idle, or have I nothing 
to show for all my labour and pains? Or have I passed 
my time in pouring words like water into empty sieves ? 
. . - I can write a book ; so can many others who have 
not even learnt to spell. What abortions are these 
essays! ... How little is made out and that little how 
ill! Yet they are the best I can do. . . . Instead of 
writing on four subjects at a time, it is as much as I can 
manage to keep the thread of one discourse clear and 
unentangled.” From these excesses of humility it 
needed a good deal of plodding argument to raise him. 
In the end he had it clear in his own mind why it was 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds, even though he never reached 
perfection, was, in fact, a greater man than the Indian 
juggler or the tight-rope walker. But what prostration ! 
And all the hypnotic effect of four golden balls thrown 
with precision! “ Is it then,” he said, “ a trifling power 
we see at work, or is it not something next to miraculous ? 
It is the utmost stretch of human ingenuity, which 
nothing but the bending the faculties of body and mind 
to it from the tenderest infancy with incessant, ever- 
anxious application up to manhood can accomplish or 
make even a slight approach to.” To-day you see the 
same exaltation of mechanical perfection in many sports. 
But you can see the perfection itself where no one would 
think to exalt it. I have seen women making cardboard 
boxes and fixing bristles in brushes with the same 
miraculous precision. They also achieve perfection. It 
is perfection of exactly the same sort and it has the same 
fascination on the mind. You may exclaim with 
Hazlitt as you watch four golden balls flying : “* Nothing 
but the bending the faculties of body and mind to it 
from the tenderest infancy with incessant, ever-anxious 
application up to manhood can accomplish it.” But when 
you see perfection in terms of boxes and brushes you see 
also that it is got by the horrible imprisonment of the 
mind, by its utter subjugation to the body. In the 
cellars of a brush or box factory you do not exalt it. 
When you come out of them you feel the horror of 
perfection. You feel what a glorious and noble thing is 
carelessness. You are in the mood to expose the 
falsehood of that proverb and to declare that there are 
things innumerable in this life which it is folly to do well 
and wise to do with a cheerful and honourable slovenli- 
ness. Cc. V. 
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“ALL HAVE GOT THE SEED” 


HAT capital is productive is one of the few points upon 
which the various writings on capital are agreed. 
One of the most thoughtful of modern economists, 
Professor Irving Fisher, in his Nature of Capital and Income, 
after confessing it impossible to “ attempt any reconciliation 
between concepts of capital so conflicting ” as are exhibited 
in the various economic textbooks, points out that at least 
the definitions agree on a few points and that the first of 
these points is that “capital is productive.” Indeed, 
Professor Fisher might have gone further, and said that the 
point is usually accepted as axiomatic by economists, as 
for example, by Professor Marshall when he refers to those 
“attributes of productiveness and prospectiveness which 
attach to all stored-up fruits of human effort.’”” The most 
cautious utterance on the point is perhaps that of Professor 
Taussig, who, in his Principles of Economics, after dealing 
with the superior efficiency of a modern railway as compared 
with the old transport by packhorse and wagon, writes : 
This consequence has sometimes been stated by saying that capital 
is productive ; a phrase which must be used with care. The strictly 
accurate statement is that labour applied in some ways is more produc- 
tive than labour applied in other ways. Tools and machinery, buildings 
and materials are themselves made by labour, and represent an inter- 
mediate stage in the application of labour. Capital as such is not an 
independent factor in production, and there is no separate productive- 
ness of capital. When, in the following pages, the productivity of 
capital is spoken of, the language must be taken as elliptic, expressing 
concisely the result of the capitalistic application of labour. 


Here is exhibited some striving to get at the underlying 
truth, and if that underlying truth is not plainly stated we 
may at least congratulate Professor Taussig on the avoidance 
of question-begging in this very important connection. 
The usual facile process is, as in a newly published primer 
on political economy designed to start anxious students on 
the right road, to term capital “ productive,” in the assur- 
ance that the student will as fully accept the adjective as 
though he were reminded in passing that the sky is blue. 
Let us consider what underlies Professor Taussig’s very 
true statement that “ labour applied in some ways is more 
productive than labour applied in other ways.” 

The railway, to use Taussig’s own illustration, is more 
efficient than the packhorse and wagon. Exercised upon the 
railway, a given amount of labour is very much more pro- 
ductive than the same amount of labour exercised with the 
aid of packhorses and wagons. But a collection of packhorses 
and wagons is just as much “ capital” as a railway. If, 
therefore, capital were really productive, £1,000,000 worth 
of packhorses and wagons ought to be just as productive as 
£1,000,000 worth of railway. But they are not nearly as 
productive, and the difference between the productiveness 
of £1,000,000 worth of the old transport capital and 
£1,000,000 worth of new transport capital is that the new 
agency is the expression of clever ideas, and that is the 
essence of the matter. It is not capital which is productive, 
but ideas which are productive. Capital is merely inert 
material necessary to the carrying out of ideas. The idea 
is the seed ; capital is merely the soil in which the idca is 
sown, and labour is necessary to prepare and till and main- 
tain the soil in such condition that the seed may produce 
its kind. : 

It will help us to see the untenable character of the 
proposition that capital is productive if we refer once more 
to the comparative efficiency of a railway on the one hand and 
of the packhorse and wagon on the other hand. Let us 
suppose that it is required to carry a given quantity of goods, 
let us say 250,000,000 tons of coal, in the United Kingdom 
ma year, and let us suppose that capital is applied to the 
task. First of all, let it be applied to purchasing and 


establishing throughout the country a transport system by 
packhorse and wagon. It will at once be realised that the 
amount of capital necessary would be enormous. British 
roads would exhibit one constant succession of packhorses 
and wagons bearing coal about the country. Next let 
capital be applied to establishing railways to do the same 
amount of work. In the long run less capital would be re- 
quired, the productiveness of the labour employed would be 
much greater, and the price of delivered coal would be far less. 
Thus, capital as capital is not only not a producing agent, 
but as this illustration shows, an enormous amount of capital 
may be employed and yet yield the labour exercised upon 
it a very small return. The change from packhorse and 
wagon to railway does not mean any change at all in capital- 
ism per se; it simply means that an inferior order of inven- 
tions is discarded and a superior order of inventions adopted 
in its place. Your packhorse and wagon is as essentially 
capital as is your locomotive, and if it is productive of little 
it is simply because it embodies a poor idea; your railway 
produces much, not because it is capital, but because it is 
the embodiment of a great idea. 

The vagueness and futility of conception embodied in so 
much of the writings that are described as “ economics ” 
arise from the unfortunate dissociation of economic thought 
from physical science. A book is written on the nature of 
capital—that is, about the nature of material things. The 
first thing the economic writer does is to put aside as 
unworthy of discussion the physical properties of matter, 
and to assume that for his purposes material commodities 
are not only lacking in known physical properties, but that 
they possess certain other physical qualities which demon- 
strably do not exist. 

In the first place, capital is assumed to be unwasting, and, 
in the second place, it is assumed to be gifted with repro- 
ductive powers. These are very convenient assumptions for 
the moneylender, but for society they are as maleficent as 
they are childish and absurd. Physical science has not yet 
established what matter is, but it has established the con- 
servation of matter. This, however, is a very different 
proposition from the conservation of capital. Every known 
element, as soon as isolated by man, begins to form combina- 
tions with other elements and to change its character as a 
material commodity employable by man. As soon as man 
constructs a manufactured article, the process of re-combina- 
tion of elements, which we call decay, sets in, and the article 
more or less rapidly, sooner or later, perishes, whether it be 
a house or a locomotive or a tool or a machine. 

What we mean by “ capital ” is a store, at a given point of 
time, of certain material commodities, and what we also 
mean by capital is that, at any given point of time, a certain 
store of material commodities has been accumulated which 
Nature will forthwith begin to devastate and destroy. 
And yet your “ economist ” flies in the face of physical 
science, and sets up a concept of capital as something which 
is static, permanent, and indestructible—something which 
breeds, not corruption and decay, as physical science 
teaches, but wealth—i.e., other useful commodities—which 
is a stupid “ economic ” untruth. 

There are two, and two only, reproductive powers in the 
world. 

The first is the reproduction of species in the sphere of 
organic life. This may be, and is, aided by intelligent 





labour throughout the world, men having discovered how to 
aid the germination of seed, how with the crops so obtained 
to rear great herds and flocks, and how, by careful selection 
of stocks, to improve the breeds of both plants and animals. 

The second is the reproduction, in the sphere of the 
inorganic, of commodities shaped or arranged or selected 
by the employment of intelligent labour. 


In the thousands 
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of years during which men have been sufficiently intelligent 
to shape and combine materials, a great body of lore has been 
accumulated, consisting of the inventions of what is actually 
an army of clever people, but relatively a tiny fraction of 
the thousands of millions of human beings who have lived 
during those thousands of years. In the quite recent history 
of mankind the discovery of the use of Power has made it 
possible to devise and employ machines, and this has made 
it necessary to frame larger and more complicated tools. 
These machine-tools, however, as masses of inert matter, 
have no power of reproduction. What is reproduetive in 
them is the ideas they embody. The intelligent employment 
of those ideas gives us the fruit, not of capital, but of genius. 

Whose, then, is the genius, and whose is the fruit? The 
greater number of the inventors are dead, and our Patent 
Law puts a very short term indeedjupon the power of an 
inventor to draw fruit from his invention, however clever he 
may be, and however much his great idea may have added 
to the wealth of the country. In short, the ideas which are 
the seed of wealth are common property. They do not 
belong to those who possess capital ; they are the common 
inheritance of all mankind in this and every country. The 
familiar words: ‘ Most can raise the flowers now, for all 
have got the seed,” have a profound significance for a modern 
society, if it will burn its economic textbooks and make 
itself acquainted, not with the obscurities of a pseudo- 
science, but with the magnificent work which has been 
accomplished by the real sciences. 

As things are, the common people are dependent upon the 
well-to-do for the use of the common stock of ideas, simply 
because the great modern reproductive ideas demand the 
accumulation and shaping of great masses of inorganic 
matter. But, as John Stuart Mill wrote so many years ago, 
it is capital and not the capitalist which is necessary, and it 
is quite unnecessary for the British people, or any other 
intelligent people, to be dependent upon a small body of 
moneylenders for the employment of those reproductive 
ideas which are the basis of modern wealth. The nation 
can easily subscribe and employ capital to be embodied in 
the furtherance of any idea it considers worth pursuing, 
whether that idea be the building and maintenance of a 
Navy, or the building and maintenance of a power system, 
or the building and maintenance of beautiful towns. For 
practical purposes there is no such thing as a “ Secret of 
industry ” (I do not, of course, refer to the acquired skill of 
a craftsman), but there are plenty of tricks of trade which 
frustrate the revelations of physical science. The necessary 
ideas are ours, and can be employed in breeding their kind in 
iruly economic productiveness whenever we clect to do so. 

L. G. Cntozza Money. 


Correspondence 


MARRIED WOMEN AND INSURANGE 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your important work in criticising and elucidating the 
National Health Insurance Act makes it natural that enquiries 
with regard to its possibilities should be addressed to you. In the 
course of this year the schemes for additional benefits must be 
drawn up by Approved Societies ; fortunate indeed will be the 
insured persons to whom the question of additional benefits is a 
matter of practical importance! My concern is not with those 
Societies which are on the verge of insolvency, but with the very 
prosperous associations whose membership is almost confined to 
unmarried women, and in whose case the surplus available for 
additional benefits is already large. The very large majority of 


the members of such societies will marry before they have received 
very much in the way of benefits, and the continually mounting 
surplus must, we are told, be spent on those who remain unmarried 
Is this quite certain? I can 


and unsuspended from insurance. 


see nothing in the Act which debars members who are suspended 
from ordinary benefits receiving additional benefit. I understand 
that the matter has not been considered by the Commissioners, 
but they have not, at any rate, pronounced against it. If sucha 
possibility exists, it is of the first importance that societies of un- 
married women should arrange their benefits so that one at least 
would meet the case of married women suspended from ordinary 
benefit on marriage. Convalescent Homes would be useful to this 
class, and some forms of hospital treatment which are not included 
in the ordinary medical benefit.—Y ours, etc., 
E. M. GoopMAn 

11 Haymarket, S.W. (Editor of ** The Englishwoman”), 


[The Chairman of the Fabian Research Department’s Committee 
on Insurance, to whom we submitted this letter, writes as follows : 
‘** The point raised is one of great importance to women. There 
is, however, no reason to doubt that women who are, on marriage, 
* suspended from receiving the ordinary benefits’ (sec. 44 [1]) 
still remain members of their Approved Societies (by sec. 79). 
They are, therefore, legally eligible for any ‘* additional benefits’ 
(seeing that these are plainly not ‘ ordinary °) that may be decided 
on by the Approved Society (37 [1] [a]). So far as the Act is con- 
cerned (see sec. 79), there seems nothing to prevent these married 
women members from voting in their Approved Societies, not- 
withstanding their suspension from the ordinary benefits. But 
most societies have adopted the model rule sent out by the Com- 
missioners, which confines voting to members not suspended from 
benefits. Thus, these women insured persons who have been 
compulsorily suspended on marriage are deprived of any vote in 
the choice and disposal of the * additional benefits ’ coming out of 
the surplus which their contributions and their very suspension 
have helped to build up. It seems desirable that women should 
consider which of the ‘ additional benefits’ (Fourth Schedule, 
Part II.) would be of most use to the married women members ; 
and that the need for specially safeguarding their interests (seeing 
that it is the Commissioners’ own model rules which have virtually 
deprived them of a vote) should be represented to the Commis- 
sioners. Consideration of this question might be commended to 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild.”’] 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The articles on Industrial Insurance appearing in your 
issues of the 21st and 28th inst. omit so many essential explana- 
tions that one is compelled to question either the knowledge of the 
writer or the impartiality of his criticism. In fact, the general 
tone of the first article suggests a bias against the companies 
rather than a disapproval of the system. 

Even the opening statement is incorrect. The date of the 
Crimean War is 1854. One of the largest societies transacting 
Industrial Insurance business was established in 1843 and another 
in 1839. 

In the first place, no reference to the system of Industrial 
Insurance can be considered complete which deals with the com- 
panies only. There are numerous Friendly Collecting Societies 
which do exactly the same type of business as the Industrial 
Insurance Companies, and, indeed, out of the seven largest institu- 
tions of this kind two are Friendly Collecting Societies and one has 
recently been converted from a Friendly Collecting Society into a 
Mutual Industrial Insurance Company. 

In the second place, the legal definition of Industrial Insurance 
Company is incomplete in important details. An Industrial 
Insurance Company is not only a company which grants assurances 
on any one life for a less sum than £20, but it must also receive 
premiums through collectors at a distance of more than ten miles 
from the registered office or principal place of business, and at less 
periodical intervals than two months. A Friendly Collecting 
Society is similarly defined except as to the frequency of payment 
of premiums. Obviously, therefore, by its very definition, an 
Industrial Insurance Company or Friendly Collecting Society 
must be one which incurs the considerable expense of frequent 
collection of small premiums in managing its business. 

A comparison of the results of proprietary Industrial Insurance 
Companies with those of Collecting Societies and Mutual Indus- 
trial Insurance Companies would have shown that the absence of 
shareholders has not up to the present benefited the policy- 
holders, and that, whilst the first few paragraphs of the opening 
article are doubtless excellent journalism, they give a very dis- 
torted idea of the true facts. Even as an attack on the proprie- 
tary companies the article is very misleading. The writer states 
that his tests involve comparisons between things not wholly com- 
parable. This is a very mild statement of the case, for there can 
be no real comparison at all. To take a very minor point—the 
dividends and bonuses to shareholders—the writer omits to state 
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that 80 per cent. of the total taken by Industrial Companies goes 
to the shareholders of one particular company, and the amount 
given as going to the shareholders of Ordinary Companies omits 
the dividends and bonuses in respect of a number of companies 
which divide up their profits only once in five years after their 
quinquennial valuation and carry their profits to a proprietors’ or 
similar fund, so that the annual amounts paid out do not appear 
in the ordinary accounts of the Life Insurance Fund. Further, 
a comparison of claims paid to premiums received is wholly mis- 
leading unless the two classes of business are exactly similar with 
respect to the type of policy, the age of the policy and of the 
assured. To take an example to illustrate my point. There are 
old-established Ordinary offices, with a large proportion of old 
lives and endowment assurances annually maturing and a small 
new business, in which the claims paid annually exceed the pre- 
miums received. Generally speaking, the Ordinary offices are old- 
established and have issued a large proportion of endowment 
assurances which are now maturing, whilst the bulk of the indus- 
trial assurances are payable at death only and are on compara- 
tively young lives, so that the premiums are needed to build up 
reserves for future claims—not to meet present ones. The facts 
are - only *“ not wholly comparable,” but are not comparable 
at all. 

It is true that the average expense ratio of Ordinary Companies 
is much less than that of Industrial Companies or Collecting 
Societies, though here again allowance should be made for the 
proportion and special expense of new business in the two cases, 
the actual expenses during the whole life of a policy being less in 
both cases than stated in the article. The comparison between 
the rates of premium payable by the Post Office and what I pre- 
sume is the average for the Industrial Companies is practically 
valueless so far as the actual figures of total loss are concerned, 
since it deals with one age only and the conditions as to entry, 
mortality experience, etc., are probably quite different. So far 
as it goes, however, the deduction drawn by the writer is obviously 
wrong. He says: “ What better illustration could the economist 
want of the economic disadvantage of the poor?” The obvious 
reply is that if the poor prefer to go to the Post Office with their 
periodical payments, they can obtain ajhigher sum assured ; but as 
they prefer the collector to call for their premiums, they must pay 
for his services. The Socialist may deplore the loss involved by 
heavy commissions and dividends, but since we have the Post 
Office scheme of insurance the blame rests not on the existing 
system of Industrial Insurance, the continued success of which 
is a proof of its present utility, but on the lethargy and thought- 
lessness of the poor themselves. 

The second article is on safer ground, since it discusses only 
matters of opinion, though I think it is evident that the writer has 
no practical inside knowledge of the difficulties of Industrial 
Insurance, and I venture to think that every person who has will 
agree that his recommendations as they stand are impracticable ; 
but this letter has already grown too long to admit of their dis- 
cussion. The articles, however, are so misleading both in prin- 
ciple and detail that they cannot be adequately dealt with in the 
limited space of an ordinary letter.—Yours, etc., 

James BAcon. 
182 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 


{Our contributor writes: Collecting Societies do about one- 
sixth of the insurance business done by the companies. Ordinary 
Friendly Societies do considerably less. The figures of both these 
classes of institutions are not available in a form which allows 
the same direct comparison between the insurance of the rich and 
the insurance of the poor which can be made between Industrial 
and Ordinary Insurance business. 

_ As to “ Collectors” or “* Agents,” they are, of course, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Industrial Insurance, and the main cause of 
its excessive cost to the poor. Mr. Bacon does not dispute the 
fact of excessive cost, but says that there “can be no real com- 
parison at all” between rich men’s insurance and poor men’s in- 
surance. I disagree. Rich men and poor men both buy one 
commodity—life insurance. Rich men get it much cheaper than 
poor men. Are experts really going to say that they cannot tell 
us how much cheaper? If so, plain people who can do simple 
sums will work out their own answers, and will discover for them- 
selves how much what Mr. Bacon calls the “lethargy and thought- 
lessness * of the poor—i.e., the inevitable results of their present 
economic conditions—cost them. It is a poor defence of the 
Industrial Companies to say that their prices would be less if their 
customers were thoughtful and wide-awake. 

I admit that I am not an actuary, nor even an Industrial Insur- 
ance agent. After all, reform seldom comes from inside. Bentham 
was not a lawyer; Howard not a gaoler; Adam Smith not a 
merchant. But my immediate suggestions follow in the main the 








Australian Royal Commission, of which the Government Statis- 
tician was a member, and that body is also responsible for the 
statement which Mr. Bacon finds “ incorrect *—namely, that the 
system, as a system, and not the early efforts of pioneer come 
panies, commenced at the time of the Crimean War.] 


LORD HUGH CECIL AND DIVORCE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—It is difficult to sympathise with the indignation which 
you say is felt on this subject. As Lord Hugh Cecil pointed out 
in the debate, the subject of “ blocking” has been frequently 
discussed in the House, and the Government has promised to 
consider its abolition. As they have not taken any active steps 
to abolish it, as they easily could if they wished, it is fair to infer 
that they think it better that the present state of things should 
continue. This being so, it is clear that all sections of opinion 
have an equal right to avail themselves of it, and indignation is 
quite out of place, unless, indeed, it is directed against the 
Government who allow such an unsatisfactory mode of procedure 
to survive. But while it does survive it survives for the benefit 
of Lord Hugh Cecil equally with other members. Probably many 
of those who were most indignant with him have themselves used 
the same tactics in the past, or, at any rate, have not protested 
when others have used them, to prevent the discussion of subjects 
which they thought it advisable to avoid. Other instances of 
“ blocking *’ have occurred during the past twelve months, but I do 
not remember that the columns of THz New STATESMAN have 
resounded with denunciation of them. Can it be that * block- 
ing ” is only reprehensible when applied to subjects in which you 
are interested ? 

The fact that, as you allege, Lord Hugh’s action was inspired 
by his religious views is quite irrelevant. If a member sincerely 
believes that the discussion of a particular subject. will be injurious 
to the public welfare, the process by which he arrives at that con- 
clusion is beside the point. He is entitled to use all legitimate 
means to gain his end. And while the rules of the House allow 
“ blocking,” and members of all parties practise it, it cannot be 
said not to be legitimate.—Y ours, etc., 





GorDON CROSSE. 


[We do not know upon what grounds Mr. Crosse suggests that 
our objection to the blocking of discussion is mere partisanship, 
and we think that on consideration he will feel that the suggestion 
is unfair. We have not protested against other cases of blocking 
for the same reason, no doubt, that Mr. Crosse fails to mention any 
such cases—because we have not heard of them. We object to 
this abuse of Parliamentary forms with reference to any subject 
whatever, and Mr. Crosse’s contention that we have no right to be 
indignant about it as long as the Liberal Government tolerates it 
seems to us, to put it as mildly as possible, an extraordinary doc- 
trine. The Liberal Government has not yet abolished the 
sweater ; have we, therefore, no right to be indignant with the 
sweater ?—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Your note on Lord Hugh Cecil’s intervention to prevent 
the Divorce Reform Debate in the House of Commons has, I am 
sure, expressed the sentiments of the great majority of those who 
have ever devoted a moment’s thought to this subject. It is, 
perhaps, as well that the genuine sentiments of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
school of thought should have been exhibited to the public in such 
aclear light. For it is not at all impossible that the High Anglican 
and Roman Catholic clerical parties, by skilful organisation and 
intrigue, may succeed in staving off Divorce Law Reform for an 
indefinite period. There can be no party driving force behind the 
Reform movement. Neither a Liberal Party which depends on 
Irish Catholic votes nor a Tory Party which is closely allied with 
the rural Anglican parson is likely to give any measure of official 
support to the most moderate proposals for remedying the injus- 
tices which the present law inflicts both upon women and upon the 
200T. 
But another aspect of this question is likely to be forced to the 
front with a rapidity which may surprise the clericals immersed 
in their own narrow atmosphere. The growing contrast between 
the ecclesiastical point of view and that not merely of the pro- 
fessed “ advanced thinker,” but of the average un-ecclesiastical 
man or woman will inevitably in the end extend to the sphere of 
practical conduct as well as to that of opinion. If Lord Hugh 
Cecil and his clerical friends succeed in blocking Divorce Law 
Reform, permanent unions outside marriage will not only be 
practised (as they are already, probably to an increasing extent, 
among both rich and poor), but will gradually begin to receive 
social recognition. There are many reasons why this should occur. 
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The deliberately childless marriage, now so common, forms a 
natural bridge between normal family life and the permanent 
union of unmarried persons. The choice between it and the 
permanent union is simply one of convenience. The fact that 
many even amongst coinparatively poor middle-class persons 
are adopting the habit of having two residences—one in the 
country (away from the normal social embarrassments) and one 
in London or a large town—obviously facilitates permanent 
unions without a marriage tie. And, asa correspondent of the 
Times pointed out the other day, the policy of prohibiting marriage 
to women of a professional class employed by public authorities 
is bound to lead to the development of permanent unions outside 
marriage if it is carried on indefinitely. 

The wheels of the legislative machine move so slowly that for 
my part I am inclined to think that the development of the 
social recognition of permanent unions outside marriage will 
probably be the only method by which humanity will be able to 
emancipate itself from the ecclesiastical shackles held fast by 
Lord Hugh Cecil and his allies.—Yours, ete., 

T. H. Brown. 

April 6th. 


WAGNER AND PARSIFAL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to deal with a few points re Wagner’s 
Parsifal raised by C. W. S. in your issue for the 21st of March ? 
By confining himself to the letters to Mathilde Wesendonck he 
has unintentionally furnished less conversant readers with a 
rather erroneous notion of “the author’s real attitude to the 
work,” since that correspondence practically terminated at the 
end of 1863, i.e. more than a year and a half ere even the first full 
scenario was written (see Dramatische Entwiirfe, published 1907), 
and a good thirteen years before the final prose-draft (unpublished 
as yet) and the poem itself were taken seriously in hand. Beyond 
doubt the preliminary hints dropped to that sympathetic friend 
are of peculiar interest, but their present value is almost purely 
historical ; that is to say, they afford us a glimpse of the skilled 
artist in his workshop at a comparatively early stage of his 
labours on the raw material supplied him by a medieval pre- 
decessor. In one of these references, in fact—namely, that from 
which C. W. S. has borrowed the designation of Parzival (not 
* Parsifal,” so far) as “the dullard ”’—Wagner explicitly says, 
“* Here—Poet, set to work. (Hier heisst’s—Dichter, schaffe !) The 
working-out alone can speak here,” and not only is that the last 
reference save one in this volume of letters, but the actual last, 
of only a few days later—both dating from August, 1860—runs 
thus: “I can tell you nothing more of Parzival to-day, for it’s 
all in a very embryonic stage as yet and indescribable.” All that 
had acquired clear outline in the author’s mental vision by the 
time he wrote the only passage cited by C. W. S., that time being 
May, 1859, was the agony of remorse suffered by the erring 
Keeper of the Grail, ** Anfortas.” Truly a notable step forward 
on his path ; but what then moved him to bid temporary farewell 
to his ** Parzival * project-—how very temporary we already may 
judge by comparing the two dates last mentioned—was a keen 
dramatic instinct showing him that its nominal hero must be 
lent far greater depth of character than by the ancient epic poet : 
“Then think of all I should have to set about with Parzival 
himself! For with him, too, Wolfram knows not what to do. 
- -. Here, accordingly, I should have to invent just everything.” 

And that leads straight into the remark anent a “ deus ex 
machina,” to which your contributor has imparted a colour at 
somewhat striking variance with the original. Here is how it 
actually occurs, directly following my last quotation, in that 
letter of May 30th, 1859: ‘ Added to that is one more difficulty 
with Parzival. As the longed-for saviour of Anfortas, he is 
wholly indispensable : but if Anfortas is to be set in the true 
light due him, he acquires such intensely tragic interest that it 
becomes well-nigh more than hard to let a second main-interest 
crop up beside him ; yet Parzival must be accorded that main- 
interest, unless [please note that ‘“ unless ”] he is merely to come 
on at the end as a damping deus ex machina. Consequently 
Parzival’s evolution, his sublimest purification, albeit pre- 
destined by his whole pensive, profoundly compassionate nature, 
has to be placed in the foreground once more. And for that I 
can choose no spacious outline, such as Wolfram had at disposal : 
I must so compress the whole into three main situations of 
drastic intent, that the deep and branching contents yet may 
stand forth sharp and clear ; for, to operate and represent thus, 
when all’s said, is my art.” From this you will see that the crux 
was how to break the cocoon of the young Parzival’s traditional 
** dullard *’-ship so that his innate “ compassionate ’’-ness might 
come into full effectual play. While engrossed in the music for 
his third act of 7'ristan on the one hand, which itself had suddenly 








evoked that vision of the still more tragically suffering Anfortas, 
on the other in the complex questions of his own immediate 
future, it is small wonder that Wagner laid the knotty problem 
on one side—with a characteristic joke similar to his *‘ It’s nearly 
all over with Tristan,” etc., of six weeks later, be it remembered 
—-because “ I take such things far too seriously.” But so little 
was he really out of “ love with his subject,” either at this or any 
other period since he first dimly conceived it, that he returns to 
it at the very time he is plunged in all the distract ions of revising 
and adapting his Tannhduser for the Paris Opéra ! 

And what does he say about it now, i.e. in August, 1860? 
** Parzival has been much awake in me again ; I’m seeing more, 
and clearer, in it every day. Once the whole is finally mature 
within me, the carrying this poem out ought to be an unexampled 
joy for me [was he “ never in love with his subject,” then 7] ; but 
many a year may run ere then ; also I should like to let it rest, 
for once, with poetry alone. I’m staving it off as long as I can, 
and only busy myself with it when it takes me by main force ; 
but this curious generative process makes me forget my whole 
misery then.—Would you like me to babble of that? Didn't I 
tell you once [it must have been by mouth during the four days 
he stayed at the Wesendoncks’ villa in September, 1859] that the 
fabulous wild errand-woman of the Grail is to be one and the same 
with the temptress of the second act ? Ever since that dawned 
on me, almost the whole of this subject has grown clear,” etc. 
He has taken another great step forward and brought the second 
of his three principal characters to definite birth, thus paving the 
way for his future longest step of all, a distinct and vital motiva- 
tion of the inner nexus between “ Anfortas” and “ Parzival. : 

Of that last and most important step we, of course, hear nothing 
in the letters to Mathilde Wesendonck, owing to their breaking 
off where I have said—namely, at a time when he was engaged on 
Die Meistersinger. But now enters a singular consideration. 
Just as the music of Siegfried had been laid aside, half completed, 
in favour first of Tristan, then of the Meistersinger, so the very 
first act of the work last named itself hung fire, as regards its 
music, for nearly four years, however much its author, like our 
present selves, was “ in love with his own creation ” ; whilst it 
was literally in a state of suspended animation when he at last 
committed to paper, for the young King of Bavaria, that “ Par- 
zival” scenario of August, 1865. Then Music reasserted her 
sway, and which of those works would you imagine he promptly 
took up? It was neither Die Meistersinger nor “ Parzival (as 
he still called it for about another decad), but—*Siegfried, to which, 
indeed, he had already just returned, after producing Tristan. He 
instrumented Siegfried’s second act at one swoop, and no doubt 
would have passed on to composition of its third and Gétterddm- 
merung, had it not been for the court intrigues which drove him 
into quasi-banishment from Munich in December, 1865. As it 
was, his publisher had long been clamouring for fulfilment of his 
contract regarding Die Meistersinger, and with the prospects of 
a representation of the Ring des Nibelungen now reduced to zero, 
Wagner naturally returned to a work which promised no super- 
human difficulties in the way of performance at an ordinary 
theatre. Yet in the midst of the rehearsals for Die Meistersinger's 
first production he writes to Schott, April, 1868 : “* L have promised 
the King to finish my ‘ Siegfried ’ for the end of this year ; Got- 
terdiimmerung,’ the last of my ‘ Nibelungen’ pieces, must follow 
soon after. Then will come something new—a kind of set-off to the 
* Meistersinger ’"—to wit, a ‘ Parzival’” ; and similarly Otto 
Wesendonck is informed in January, 1870, “* my * Gétterdam- 
merung’ is begun ; ‘ Parzival’ shall follow it after a little rest 
and reflection, whilst several other things are shaping hopefully 
in my brain for further creation ”’—the inception of Parsifal 
ultimately proving to be its creator’s immediate task after resting 
off the herculean labours of opening his Bayreuth theatre with 
the Ring des Nibelungen in 1876. tie ; 

The above will afford some idea how unsafe it is to conjecture 
that Parsifal, to which its author had looked forward in 1860 as 
“an unexampled joy,” was simply written “ at last because s 
was, so to say, the one thing left over to do.” At that rate, what 
about Die Meistersinger itself, which lay dormant for sixteen 
whole years from the time of its first to that of its second and 
final scenarios, and took all but another six years to invest with 
its exquisite music? Which of these two contrasted master- 
pieces any man will prefer, is largely a question of temperament, 
and to some extent also of critical “ fashion *—perhaps not so 
potent an influence as that which fortifies more humble devotees 
of either work to stand waiting the best part of a day for ad- 
mission ; but just as the master did not actually write his most 
idealistic drama till he was in possession of a sanctuary worthy 
to enshrine it, so I should imagine that it can never be appre- 
ciated at its whole true worth except in such surroundings. The 
latter is a subject I must refrain from discussing, as I have 
determinedly (some of my acquaintances say “ quixotically *) 
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set my face against any blurring of my personally cherished Bay- 
reuth impressions ; but I should like to conclude with a word on 
that longest step forward which I said was definitely taken by 
the author in his 1865 scenario. 

The problem, as we saw at first, was how to prevent the “ in- 
tensely tragic interest acquired by “Antifortas” in Wagner’s 
version of the story from casting the nominal hero completely 
into the shade and reducing him to what C, W. S. terms “* a mere 
subordinate figure.’ The manner in which the master had 
effected this rescue by the time he wrote down that scenario 
must surely rank as his very highest stroke of genius. By making 
the circumstances of the unsuccessful attempt at seduction of 
Parsifal identical with those to which Amfortas is supposed to 
have succumbed before, that “tragic interest” is instantly 
extended to the callow stripling. Already half spell-bound by 
the same temptress, he is suddenly awakened to full consciousness 
and manhood by a kiss that unlocks the whole secret of that 
anguish he had watched with dumb stupefaction in the temple 
scene of Act I.: “ transported completely into the soul of An- 
fortas.”’ says this draft of 1865, “ he feels his prodigious sufferings, 
his awful self-reproach . . . he sees each one of Kundry’s glances, 
hears her every word, as from out Anfortas’ soul.” From that 
moment his ** folly ” has flown, he is identified with the man it is 
his first mission to save from despair ; if one may take the liberty 
of so expressing it, the “ soul of Anfortas,”’ with all its past ex- 
perience, has become reincarnated in a new body, with every 
opportunity of retrieving its old offence. That soul has still a 
long period of probation to go through (between Acts II. and III.), 
but its eventual reappearance in the Grail-temple takes place as 
no “deus ex machina . . . & la Wolfram,” but as the purified 
and purifying essence of Amfortas’ former self. A mystery 
beyond all words, its entire conditions being so far above the 
“life” of every day, the symbolism of Wagner’s Parsifal must 
be left to each man to interpret according to his lights ; but I am 
very much mistaken if it has not exerted an enormous power for 
the good of humanity during its thirty years of setting apart as 
an object of pilgrimage, and in conclusion I would remind its 
disparagers that one does not judge a Greek temple or Gothic 
cathedral by its adaptability to serve as a dwelling-house. 

Yours, etc., 
Won. AsuTon ELLIs. 


THE VOGUE OF BERGSON 


To the Editor of Tux New Sraresman. 

Sir,—In connection with the great vogue of M. Bergson’s 
lectures—as recently described by “ Lens” in your columns— 
and the enthusiasm about them displayed even by the “ furred 
and feathered,” I wonder if the following quotations which I 
came across to-day in Buckle have any interest for readers 
(“ Proximate Causes of French Revolution,” History of Civilisa- 
tion, Vol. II.) : ** In Paris the scientific assemblages were crowded 
to overflowing. The halls and amphitheatres in which the great 
truths of nature were expounded were no longer able to hold 
their audience, and in several instances it was found necessary to 
enlarge them. ‘The sittings of the Academy, instead of being 
confined to a few solitary scholars, were frequented by everyone 
whose rank or influence enabled them to secure a place. Even 
women of fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to 
hear discussions on the composition of a mineral, on the discovery 
of a new salt, on the structure of plants, on the organisation of 
animals, on the properties of the electric fluid.” “* Goldsmith, 
who was in Paris in 1755, says with surprise, ‘I have seen as 
bright a circle of beauty at the chemical lectures of Rouelle as 
gracing the court of Versailles.” ‘In the middle of the century 
electricity was very popular among the Parisian ladies, and the 
interest felt in it was revived several years later by Franklin.” 

“ Dr. Thomson says of Fourcroy’s lectures on chemistry which 

began in 1784: ‘Such were the crowds, both of men and women, 
who flocked to hear him that it was twice necessary to enlarge the 
size of the lecture-room.’ 
“In 1779 it was remarked that “les séances publiques de 
lAcadémie Francaise sont devenues une espéce de spectacle fort 
ala mode’; and as this continued to increase, the throng became 
at length so great that in 1785 it was found necessary to diminish 
the number of tickets of admission, and it was even proposed that 
ladies should be excluded.” 

Townsend, in France 1786, writes: “* A numerous society of 
ladies and gentlemen of the first fashion meet to hear lectures on 
the Sciences, delivered by men of the highest rank in their pro- 
fession. . . . I was much struck with the fluency and elegance of 
language with which the anatomical professor spoke, and not a 
little So with the deep attention of the auditors.” Absit omen ! 
—Yours, etc., Tu. MacG. 





Miscellany 
KOROLENKO 


AST year the Russians celebrated the jubilee, or 
rather the diamond jubilee, of a man who, now that 
Tolstoy is dead, is the greatest living representative 
of Russian literature. It would be difficult to parallel this 
celebration in England, and difficult for several reasons. 
Russian culture is a modern growth (the literary history of 
Russia does not go back beyond the eighteenth century) ; it 
has but lately become a national expression (even in the time 
of Poushkin and Lermontov it was almost entirely inspired 
by Western models); its efflorescence synchronises with 
instead of preceding the spread of popular education. There 
has not yet been time for the appearance of so marked a 
division between good and merely popular literature as 
exists in England. Russians, like children, are omnivorous 
readers, and the output is not yet in excess of the demand. 
The best that is being written does not have long to wait for 
its audience. Then, too, though there was mourning in 
England at the death of Dickens, that was regret for a 
lovable writer, for the creator of loved characters, not honour 
paid to an inventor of a literature characteristically English. 
It is not yet too late for a writer in Russia to be actually a 
pioneer in the making of a national culture. 

Vladimir Korolenko is not only a great writer. He stands 
in the minds of the people as a discoverer of Russia for the 
Russians. Western influences, although traceable in his 
writings, are negligible in comparison with the personality of 
the man and the deep understanding of his own race that 
makes his tales seem to foreigner and Russian alike the living 
embodiment for the country in which they were written. 
This marked nationality is one reason of the enthusiastic 
veneration in which he is held. Another reason is more per- 
sonal than literary, but no less honourable. He has won 
great influence and used it, spending his life in the effort to 
secure justice for the poor. Careless of his own prosperity, he 
has never held back when interference seemed necessary 
between the weak and the strong. He has lived the life of 
the poor; he has helped them in fighting injustice ; he has 
helped them in fighting famine. He is not only a Russian 
writer but also a Russian popular hero, an unofficial father 
of his people. 

He was born in Jitomir on July 15th, 18538. His father was 
a lawyer of good family, and his mother was Polish. He 
went to school in Jitomir and later in Rovno. His father 
died in 1868, when Korolenko was in the fifth class of the 
Rovno Gymnasium. His mother and her five children were 
left practically penniless. She, however, did her best for her 
son’s future, obtained a pension, and allowed Korolenko to 
finish his course at the Gymnasium, which he did, leaving 
with a silver medal. 

In 1871 he entered the Technological Institute in St. 
Petersburg, supporting himself during his studies by colour- 
ing plates for books of natural history and such work. After 
three years of this he left St. Petersburg, with ten roubles in 
his pocket, and went to Moscow, where he studied at the 
Moscow Agricultural Academy, where he was eventually 
given a stipend, which allowed him to relinquish for a little 
while the miscellaneous labour which had hitherto kept him 
alive. 

This comparative ease, however, was not to last. On some 
matter of academical politics he was made the spokesman of 
the students’ grievances, and paid for this honour by being 
deprived of his stipend, expelled, and banished to Vologda. 
His relations, after long importunity, persuaded the authori- 
ties to remove his sentence of exile, and he was allowed to 
settle in Kronstadt. In 1877 he returned to St. Petersburg, 
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where, with his family, he lived by correcting proofs. Two 
years later, on account of his political associations, he was 
again banished, first to Glasov and then to a remote village, 
Berezovskaya-Pochinka, where he followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. He was next imprisoned in Viatka. He was 
moved to Tomsk and, in 1880, to Perm, where he worked on 
the railway. He then went to Yakutsk, in which district is 
laid the scene of his Makar’s Dream. There he lived by 
making shoes and by the manufacture of ikons, the small 
images of the Mother and Child, usually combinations of 
paint and metal-work, which hang as symbols of devotion in 
every Russian house. In 1884 he was allowed to return. 
In 1885 he settled in Nijni-Novgorod, where he lived for 
eleven years, working, observing, and forming himself. 

In the winter of 1891-92 Korolenko took a very active 
part in fighting the great famine. There had been a long 
drought, and the famished people were cast back from 
security to that dangerous borderland of existence where 
mythology is still in the making and imminent terror ac- 
quires a personality and a name. It was supposed that a 
great green flame was burning up the world from its edges. 
Giants were seen, fifteen yards high, who explained that they 
were walking over the world eating the lives of men. A 
terrible summer was succeeded by a fierce winter, in which 
the most cruel of deaths gripped whole villages by the throat. 
For simple minds, dazed with fear, it was the eve of the Day 
of Judgment, and when committees of relief were formed 
thieves and swindlers sent money to swell the charity of the 
good, confessing their past misdeeds, and hoping in this way 
to forestall a retribution that seemed to be immediately at 
hand. Korolenko from the first had busied himself in per- 
suading people of the reality of the distress, in which many of 
the more comfortably situated were unwilling to believe. He 
joined the staff of one of the committees, and went himself 
to the heart of the hunger district, where he battled with the 
apathy and cupidity of local officials and with the hungry 
themselves, separating the deserving from the merely indo- 
lent and greedy who sought to profit by the disaster that had 
fallen on their brethren. He came into the closest possible 
contact with humanity in eatremis, and built from what he 
gaw the terrible and salutary book In the Hunger Year. In 
1896 he went to St. Petersburg, where since 1900 he has 
been associated with the editing of the journal Russkoe 
Bogatstbo. In the country he took a house at Poltava, in the 
Little Russia where he was born, the background of many of 
his most notable works. He has visited Paris, London, and 
America. 

He has published the following books: The History of a 
Contemporary of Mine, Part I. (an autobiography), which I 
hope presently to publish in English; The Blind Musician, 
which has been translated; The Hunger Year; Without 
Speech, a charming story of Russian emigration to America, 
one of his finest portraits of the Russian spirit ; and three 
volumes of Tales and Sketches, which contain what is perhaps 
the greater part of bis most characteristic work. These 
“‘ tales and sketches ”’ are of two kinds, roughly indicated by 
the title. A very just instinct collected them together and 
allowed them to illustrate each other. 

The sketches (and with them we may include The Hunger 
Year and the autobiography) are of things witnessed ; but 
they read like stories. The witness has such a power of 
psychological penetration that he seems to have known more 
than he could have learnt from outside. They have the inti- 
macy of creations. The tales, on the other hand, are of 
precisely the same texture as the sketches. It is impossible 
to tell, unless from the titles, whether you are reading fact or 
invention. Korolenko has none of the gestures of the story- 


teller, no pride of plot, no complacency in the exhibition of 
an invented thing. Tales and sketches alike seem to be 


reminiscences, the spontaneous flowers of a patient and 
mature experience, not the contrivances of ingenuity. He 
has been compared with Daudet, not on account of any 
imagined similarity of technique, but because of his pathos, 
But pathos with him does not imply any theatrical presenta- 
tion as with Daudet. Nor is pathos the quality that marks 
him a great and individual writer; it is not his peculiar 
‘“‘ virtue.” I find that rather in the feeling of permanence 
his writings give, in the impression they leave that they are 
fragments of the unchanging stuff of life, free in spite of their 
interesting local detail from any real dependence on what is 
accidental or artificial. His writings are extraordinarily 
intimate with life, and the vividness with which they clothe 
it in credible appearance has no relation to the pedestrian 
habit of realism. It is observation, but not prose observa- 
tion. It is difficult to describe the intimate (the word with 
good reason obtrudes itself again and again), the intimate 
poetry that plays about tale and sketch with the confidence 
of a child with its parents, not insisting on itself, but sure of 
its right to be there. So subtle, so elusive is this poetry that 
to take any single example would be, perhaps, to fail in its 
illustration. In one tale a little boy, the son of a judge, 
makes friends with two beggar children, who live in a vault 
under a deserted chapel. The little girl is weak and cries 
when he plays too cheerfully with her. Valek, her brother, 
picks her up, and explains gently and seriously that “ she 
does not like playing ”’ and that “ it is the grey stone that is 
drawing the life out of her,”’ so her father says. There is no 
undue emphasis on this, but Korolenko seems to share the 
trouble of these words overheard from older people, gradually 
taking root and growing in the childish minds. 
Perhaps that is the special secret of his work: his power 
of understanding, of sympathising with the movements of 
limited minds. The drink-sodden beggars, the grief-broken 
judge, the children, the vodky-inspired Makar dreaming of 
the Judgment Day, the woman by the river who has ex- 
hausted her anger in shouting, and when at last the culprit 
ferryman is before her has nothing to say—however slight, 
however careful are these portraits, we always feel that 
Korolenko has been able to think with their brains, and to 
share the numbed thoughts of those imperfect instruments. 
Not only does he perfectly understand these closed brains : 
he never laughs at them, even to himself. In all his stories 
the stupid cease to be enemies ; they are children, and for 
the child’s weaknesses they earn the forgiveness that is 
given to the child. Perhaps I shall not be very inaccurate 
in expressing this quality in Korolenko if I say that his 
work is the most Christian literature that is being written in 


our time. ARTHUR RANSOME. 


WHEN ON A SUMMER’S MORN 


HEN on a summer’s morn I wake, 
And open my two eyes, 
Out to the clear, born-singing rills 
My bird-like spirit flies. 


To hear the Blackbird, Cuckoo, Thrush, 
Or any bird in song ; 

And common leaves that hum all day, 
Without a throat or tongue. 


And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 

' When in my room alone, 

My heart has many a sweet bird’s song— 
And one that’s all my own. 


W. H. Davies. 
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THE RETURN TO THE LAND 


O I am alive once more. But alone, terribly alone. 

I must rebuild my life on new lines—a life entirely 

my own, a truly new life. I have no other allies or 

companions beside myself. There is no hand that would 

grasp mine if I stumbled and held it out. The earth is full 

of voices, but they are all of “ good tidings ” that I have 

had for companions at bed and board and that no longer 

mean anything to me. They are for the others—for those 
who are not yet freed. 

Yet, in order to pull myself together again, to straighten 
myself, to start walking once more, I must needs lean on 
something, take root again in some place. I have nothing 
except myself, but this ego of mine is very tightly bound 
to some part of the universe. I am not a metaphysical, 
absolute man suspended in an atmosphere of ideas. I was 
born in a certain place ; I belong to a certain race; I have a 
history and a tradition behind me. To concentrate myself 
means to place myself once more in contact with my native 
land, with my people, with the culture from which, whether 
I like it or not, I am sprung... . 

For this reason I wish to acquaint myself once more with 
my country, and in finding it to gain a better understanding 
of my own soul. Doctors prescribe native air to some of their 
patients. By some happy chance I, while convalescing, 
turned to fill my lungs with my country air and have found 
it profitable. While I soaked in the theoretical culture of 
the universe I remained a stay-at-home. I left the country- 
side, or, if I went into it, I never saw it, nor embraced it nor 
loved it. But one can only see the mother’s face from a 
height far from the dusty enticements of the cities. Now I 
have found it once again, on the mountain slopes, reddened 
by the sun, blanched by the moon, scarred by the wind— 
never cld, always young, always the same, with a smile that 
is always true. 

It is useless for me to beat out this aching ego and fashion 
it into an Athenian god, or into a Scandinavian colossus. 
While I am brain and nothing but brain, I can talk with the 
Chinaman and the sufi, with the German professor and the 
English essayist, with the French jacobin and the Greek 
sophist. I am of all ages and all races: I understand and 
am understood. My words are international counters that 
I can spend in any market. 

But when I huddle myself up within myself, soul and body, 
mind and heart, and I want to enter into some race or into 
some century, I feel that I belong just here, only here and 
to this time. Try as I may, Iama man born in Tuscany, among 
Tuscans, among Tuscan landscapes and Tuscan values—a 
man born in Tuscany in 1881 who reached his twentieth year 
with the first year of the twentieth century. I am a Tuscan, 
not merely an Italian. Each person’s real country is not the 
kingdom or the republic to whom he belongs. Italy is too 
large for each individual Italian. The real country cannot be 
but small. Even in France, a united country if ever there 
was one, the Breton feels the Provencal to be a stranger, and 
the Norman and the Lorrain remain such even in the heart 
of Paris. 

I feel myself to be deeply Tuscan. The Venetians or the 
Neapolitans are strangers to me, and I feel them further 
apart than many foreigners. I do not feel at my ease in their 
company. I feel that we are not brothers. It is not sufficient 
to write the same language and to be governed by the 
same laws in order to say that one belongs to the same 
country. 

Even among Tuscans I often feel myself a stranger. But 
when I speak of Tuscany I mean, first of all, the Tuscan 
countryside, the mountains, the hills, the rivers—the 
horizons of this country which, from the rosy towers of the 





Apuan Alps, sweep down to the vast and solitary Maremma, 
between the heights of the Apennines and the green breath 
of the Thyrrene Sea. I mean this sky so beautiful even when 
it glowers, the pallor of the twisted olives, the black lances 
of the cypresses, these stony, deserted valleys where only 
the blue thistle and the sulphurous genet flower. 

And then by Tuscany I mean the great Tuscans and their 
genius. From the Etruscan fathers laid out guarding their 
tombs, peaceful and keen as the soothsayers ; to the Etruscans 
that brought out of the East the love of the future and 
sureness of art. From the Etruscans who taught civilisation 
to the Romans and enclosed in their realms that which was 
to become the Italy most productive of great men, down to 
the strength of Dante, the dryness of Macchiavelli, the 
terribleness of Michelangelo, the inquisitiveness of Leonardo, 
the penetration of Galileo. In each of these men you can feel 
backbone, a certain plebeian sense of robust realism, sobriety, 
clarity, greatness without pomposity or rhetoric, austerity 
without rigidity or bigotry. There is a Tuscan genius that 
belongs here, with its own characteristics that distinguish it 
from all other Italian or foreign geniuses, and with which I 
feel myself completely in harmony. 

Finding myself again meant, therefore, finding Tuscany 
again through her countryside and through her traditions. 
No more the roads round Florence, shut in between grey walls 
and lordly gateways, but the shepherds’ tracks up on the 
side of the Appennines, face to face with the sky, with the 
woods at my feet. No more the citizen heights of the Viale dei 
Colli or of the Incontro, but the slopes of the Pratomagno 
and the summits of the Alpe della Luna. I found myself a 
hill hidden and unknown, which is at the same time in the 
heart of and on the borders of my Tuscany. It is near the 
sources of the Tiber, near to the forest where San Francesco 
suffered, to the castle where Michelangelo and to the hamlet 
where Pier della Francesca were born. A few steps beyond 
my house young republican Carducci came. If I mount a 
little farther up, I can see the sea of Romagna and the heights 
of Umbria. 

On this stony hill, where the wind is never at rest, 
my spirit has once more found itself and attained serenity. 
In this circle of dark and sharp-edged mountains, on this 
grassy slope, with few flowers and bristling with stones, 
under the shadow of these neglected oak groves, by the sound 
of this narrow and crystal river that will reach Rome large 
and dirty, under this really blue sky, transparent and 
delicate even when it is dotted with clouds, I have felt again 
the true smell of the earth, the joy of the air, the taste 
of bread, the heat of a fire of logs and faggots. Life has 
reconquered me bit by bit by the beauty of her simplicity. 
I have become once more a child, primitive and wild and 
countrified. I have bound myself once more to my peasant 
progenitors, to those good plebeian rusti¢s who kept the cows 
and mowed the grain in these parts. I have made it up with 
the old family. To this prodigal son who has partaken of all 
the intellectual banquets of Europe, and has kept and beaten 
other people’s herds of swine, the old house has prepared 
a corner, beside the fireplace all blackened by smoke, at the 
fir table that knows the yellow “ pollenda,” the salted 
hams, and the freshly baked home-made loaves. 

At the beginning the joy of finding myself was so intense 
that I needs must bring home some piece of this brotherly 
and fatherly country that I recognised and loved better every 
day : a stone with a jagged edge like a mountain, a gall nut 
picked from an oak leaf, an acorn smooth and well modelled, 
a bunch of wild flowers, a cypress cone, an ear of indian corn. 
All these odds and ends, poor, simple, rough, useless, value- 
less, afforded me extraordinary pleasure. I felt them to be 
friendly, sisterly, a part of myself, and a symbol of my 
earth and my tradition. 
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Meanwhile, at the same time, I was once more coming 
closer to the literature of my betters and countrymen. After 
the first years of omnivorous reading I had scarcely ever 
turned towards them. I saturated myself with exotic civili- 
sations. I scarcely read any Italian books. Among these, 
also, I preferred the theoretical to the lyrical ones, the 
doctrinal to the fantastic. But up there, after that return 
to the country of the present, I felt the invincible necessity 
of returning to the country of the past. So, little by little, 
under the shade of the bushes and the evergreen oaks, 
between the perfume of mint and the wind from La Vernia, 
I read for myself the books that were mine by right of birth 
and rebirth : Dante and Compagni, Boccaccio and Sacchetti, 
Macchiavelli and Redi, Ginio Capponi and Giosué Carducci. 
Those books that I read from duty or curiosity, that left me 
cold out of and bored me in school, those books that, until 
then, I considered as literary, rhetorical or historical docu- 
ments, now opened out before me like friends and brothers. 
They seemed to change colour, to leave another taste, and 
came to life again in all their primitive vigour. This old 
stuff refreshes my spirit. These ancient, solid, and unpre- 
judiced men seemed to me, in some way, to be more modern 
than myself. I felt that I was of the same house, that I 
had come out of the same family, that I spoke their tongue, 
or by the light of my memories understood even that which 
to the eyes of foreigners may seem strangest and most 
vulgar. 

It was like the journey of an exile to the place of his wet- 
nurse. Everything appeared before me as if for the first 
time and soaked my soul with things that seemed new, but 
for which a place had been already made and a frame secured. 
The pits of hell, the rivers of light in the heavens, Florence 
bristling with towers and lustful youths, old stagers and 
rabble, astute and masculine princes, the natural cruelty of 
mankind, the motion of stars in the infinite and of the grape 
juice in the vats, the history of the defeats and of the hopes, 
the Valdarno and the Maremma, the Casentino and the 
Mugello—all the beautiful land of Tuscany with its men and 
its gardens, with its skies and its fountains, from the tumults 
in the comune to the revolution of ’59—all of it returned into 
my heart and enfolded my flesh like a mother the long- 
awaited son who returns. 

Not only the rich substance of those books conquered me, 
but above all the magnificent art with which they had been 
made, the marvellous language in which they had been 
written. No baubles, no emphasis, no useless lace, never 
bad taste or soppiness—strong stuff, obtained by small 
means, all design and relief, made of bronze and stone and 
not of cream and honey. Deep woodcuts, rough sometimes, 
but decided; clear, without a line too much. The rich 
language always new, full of inventiveness and expressive 
short cuts, without padding, props, or dilutions. Familiar 
and plebeian, without losing in solemnity and majesty. 
Here, too, as in the mountains of the country, apparent 
poverty, strong simplicity, severe joy—greatness and free- 
dom. 

Tuscany thus reconstructed is my Tuscany, but it is also 
the truer and the famous Tuscany, not that of the bastardised 
Florentines, or of the garden-like poderi, or of the pretty 
little scribblers, sweet and emasculated, who from the 
trecento until now have stunk out and betrayed their country. 
But I will remain faithful to this greater, new-found Tuscany. 
For to rebuild myself I have had to start from the place and 
the moment in which I was born. I resemble my land, and 
I wish to resemble her still more. I can no longer renounce 
the heritage of my fathers and remain deaf to the voice of 
the brothers that I could not know. 

Afterwards, I found 


Before, the whole world was in me. 


myself alone and nearly lifeless. To regain my strength I 
have had to clutch again that bit of world that was nearest 
and most similar tome. Now that I have once again suckled 
at the breast of my first mother and have heard again her 
voice—now that I feel my body full of new blood and my 
tongue freer, now once more I can take my way towards 
my true destiny. 
GIOVANNI Paprnt. 
(From “ Un Uomo Finito.” Authorised trans- 
lation by Arundel del Ré.) 


Drama 
A NOTE ON DAMAGED GOODS 


BRIEUX’S play Damaged Goods was performed 
again the otherday, this time at the Court Theatre, 
- by the Authors’ Producing Society. It will be 
acted again on April 19th and during the first week in May. 
At the end of the performance I signed a document respect- 
fully submitting my opinion to the Licenser of Plays that it 
would be to the general good if this one were publicly per- 
formed. It is more unpleasant to part with one’s signature 
than with one’s money as a rule, but anyone who thinks 
Damaged Goods a salutary play ought to say so. As drama 
it is negligible. It is not a good play, but its theme is one 
which must be brought home to people, and the stage is, at 
the present moment, the very best way of doing this. The 
subject of the play is the misery and crime which results 
from venereal disease being treated as an unmentionable 
subject. The result of hushing such facts up is that many 
people are ashamed to own that they are sufferers, and are 
therefore kept in ignorance of the risks they run themselves 
by postponing treatment and the horrible danger they are 
to others and future generations. Blackguards can take 
advantage of the topic being taboo to marry or to pursue 
their pleasures, heedless of poisoning others, and easy-going 
people are tempted to give themselves the benefit of doubts 
in similar circumstances. Now every performance of this 
play, quite apart from the moral it enforces, helps itself to 
break down this taboo; for the unmentionable is not only 
mentioned, but discussed in public. Therefore, if it is true 
that much harm and misery have come from sufferers 
(especially the young) shutting their eyes to their own con- 
dition or running to quacks, if irreparable injury has been 
done the innocent because certain questions could not be 
asked, if miserable children have been brought in the world 
because of the ignorance of one of their parents about such 
matters, then the theatre is the best place for exposing such 
facts, for each performance necessarily helps to destroy that 
convention of silence which has increased those evils. 

A Royal Commission is now preparing a report upon 
syphilis; the Medical Congress made it last year one of their 
principal topics; but their work will be vain unless its 
results are generally known, and these cannot be generally 
known as long as they are regarded as unmentionable. The 
evil is a matter which cannot be handled by a few people 
sitting, as it were, in camera and proposing legislation. The 
only way to meet it is to teach man and women the facts. 
The only way of stamping out a disease which is unique in 
affecting directly the next generation is to kill the conven- 
tion which makes many people ashamed to own up and be 
cured, and enables some to poison the ignorant. Unpleasant 
as the subject is, it is one which must be talked about, and 
the way to get people to talk about it in private is to discuss 
it in public. M. Brieux’s play is an illustrated lecture. 
Ought lectures on such subjects to be forbidden ? 

Desmonp MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS looking the other day at the new edition of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s Odes ; and as my eye ran down the 
list of contents I was struck by one reason of Mr. 

Binyon’s failure, in spite of his many gifts, to write interest- 
ing verse. The reason is that he writes on dead sub- 
jects—the reason of that I will not at present seek. 
He has an ode on the Belfry of Bruges; that in itself is 
suspicious, though it is just conceivable that Mr. Binyon 
may have had a genuine impulse to write when contemplating 
the tower, actually or in retrospect. But what of The Bac- 
chanal of Alexander? And what of The Dryad? And what 
of Orpheus in Thrace? And what, above all, of T'ristram’s 
End? Traditional poetical material of this kind does not 
inspire: it crushes. And it has crushed Mr. Binyon. 


* * * 


It would be inexact to say that no modern man can write 
good poetry on a classical subject. Very rarely the thing is 
done. Mr. Sturge Moore, at his best, seems to live in Greece : 
one remembers that delightful poem The Centaur’s Booty, 
in which the old centaur, the last of his race, steals a human 
child with the intention of making him trample the moun- 
tains “ till hooves on him grow.” But even with Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s poems one had, before getting into them, to over- 
come one’s nausea at these outworn trappings of Greek 
mythology ; and he is a very rare exception. Most moderns 
who write about Greek and Arthurian legends do so not 
because these are the proper vehicle for what they have to 
say, but merely because other people have written about 
them before. It is so easy. Not merely is the subject of 
your poem given you, but you are provided with a ready- 
made body of phraseology and emotion which you can turn 
on as with a tap. The result is that some intelligent men 
and countless imbeciles every year pour out, on these stock 
subjects, poems which are almost indistinguishable from 
each other. 

* * * 

Take this Tristram and Iseult thing, for instance. Tenny- 
son did it, Swinburne did it, Matthew Arnold did it, Wagner 
did it. These four provided a corpus or tank of words, 
thoughts, and emotions from which hundreds of young men, 
some unconsciously, are drawing to-day. No one who does 
not keep in touch with current minor poetry can have an idea 
of the extent to which this rascally Tristram infects it. 
You have only to mutter the word Tristram to yourself to 
have shoals of useful, pretty phrases coming into your mind, 
all quite easily workable into a poem. “Pale hands, pale 
hands ”’; ‘*‘ Over the sea to Cornwall ”’; ‘* I do remember on a 
day, King Mark”; “‘ Over the sea to Brittany”; “ And 
gathered all his knights at Tintagil ”—these, as far as I 
know, are not facsimile phrases from any poem, but with 
these and a few hundreds like them any sentimental young 
man or woman could construct a poem as good as hundreds 
I have seen. 

* * * 

Take Cupid, again. This God of Love was interesting to 
the men of the Renaissance who had rediscovered him ; and 
he was a useful poetical counter for the song-makers of the 
next age. But to-day he is both dead and worked out ; men 
who do not believe in him cannot to-day write trifles about him 
sufficiently novel to be pleasing, and men to whose imagina- 
tion he makes an appeal no longer exist. All modern poems 


about this boy are pure fake ; and the same might be said of 
almost all the innumerable modern poems (and prose works) 
I see “* Pan” on the cover of a book, and I have 


about Pan. 


the melancholy certainty that directly I open the book I 
shall be confronted with the words “ goat-foot god” and 
“ shaggy,”’ and with a number of sentences which spring not 
from the desire for expression, but from the desire to write 
something, anything, poetical, literary, eclectic, imbued with 
the delicate fragrance of the beautiful old myths, fraught 
with significance for this rushing mechanical age of ours, 
reminding one of Keats, and God knows what. 


* * * 


Which brings one to the critics. Taken all round, they 
are no worse than their predecessors ; but the critics of this 
age have developed one vice to a peculiar extent, for they, 
like the versifiers, are lashed in the cage of words. This is to 
some extent due, perhaps, to the prevalence of that perni- 
cious “‘ single-line criterion.” It may or may not be true that 
poets can be judged by the quality of their best lines ; it is 
certainly true that all good poets do achieve exquisitely 
beautiful single lines. But the result of propounding the 
criterion of single lines and pairs of lines is that every critic 
has his mind full of beautiful tags, and that anyone who 
makes full use of the words contained in those tags is all-right 
with the reviewers. Tennyson wrote of “ the moan of doves 
in immemorial elms”: the word “* immemorial” is a sure 
passport to the ordinary critic’s heart. Wordsworth wrote 
a celebrated line about the lonely hills: “ lonely hills” 
will always touch the spot. This is all irrelevant to 
the question of subject; but the familiar title makes as 
strong an appeal to the critics as the familiar adjective. 
They know it is all-right, for has not someone of importance 
used it before ? 


* * + 


Cannot they turn their backs upon these weaknesses ? Let 
all the reviewers who count resolve, in spite of the prompt- 
ings of their hearts which hanker after the Dear Old Poem 
as others after the Dear Old Home, to treat with contumely 
and obloquy (the best form for this is the very, very short 
notice with no quotations, and the words “ dull and imita- 
tive,’ and not a long argument which advertises the book) 
any writer who in future deals with such subjects as those I 
have mentioned above. It may be that occasionally a 
writer of some talent may, in consequence of this, find even 
that talent which he hath goes unrecognised ; but, taken all 
round, this course will be best for literature. 


* * * 


And should this not check the flow, I propose that the 
Academic Committee of the Royal Society of Literature 
exert pressure upon Parliament to bring the following penal 
scale into force at the earliest convenient moment : 


(1) Any poet found writing on minor classical subjects shall be 
hanged. 

(2) Any poet found writing on Orpheus shall be hanged and drawn. 

(3) Any poet found writing on King Arthur shall be hanged, drawn 
and quartered. 

(4) Any poet found writing on Cupid shall be boiled alive in oil. 

(5) Any poet found writing on the Holy Grail shall be torn to pieces 
by four horses, attached one to each limb. 

(6) Any poet found writing on Pan shall have a dozen hungry rats 
in a heated pot strapped over his heart. 

(7) Any poet found writing on TRISTRAM AND ISEULT shall 
have his eyelids cut off, be smeared with honey, nailed to the ground, 
and connected by a trail of honey with the nearest heap of large ants. 


ak * * 

It may be argued that these penalties are a little severe for 
the stomach of a humanitarian age. But there is little doubt 
that legislative enactment could be secured from a House of 
Commons which finds forcible feeding a subject for amuse- 
ment, SoLomon EAaGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Making of Blaise. By A. S. TurpBervitie. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson. 6s. 

The Last English, By Greorce Bartram. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s. 

Once Upon a Time. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Dent. 
6s. 

The Making of Blaise, we are informed by the publishers, 
is Mr. Turberville’s first novel. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that before he begins to write another he will give a little 
thought to its construction: that he will devise for it 
something faintly resembling a plan. One has learned to 
put up with a good deal of clumsy construction from our 
younger generation of novelists; but there are limits to 
one’s tolerance, and these limits Mr. Turberville passes. 
There is no reason whatever in the nature of it why his 
story should not have been told quite straightforwardly : 
why it should not have begun with Philip’s birth or early 
childhood and proceeded sequentially to the death of his 
little son Blaise. As it is, one is jumped about in time, 
as it were, backwards and forwards, forwards and again 
backwards, until one is tired and irritated almost beyond 
endurance. The publishers’ note on the cover declares the 
book to be “a study in heredity.” It is not a study in 
heredity, except in the sense in which every book which 
delineates or comments upon human character is a study 
in heredity, for obviously every man born of woman inherits 
something from his ancestors. A study in the heredity of 
any given character would at least seek to distinguish for 
us between the qualities which that character had inherited 
and those which it had acquired. At such discrimination 
Mr. Turberville makes no attempt. This is almost al! that 
is to be said by way of adverse criticism of his bbok—almost, 
but not quite. Some of the best, most vivid, and most 
moving scenes in it are those in which Philip comes into 
bitter conflict with his father. Now conflicts between 
parents and children, if they are to be of high and poignant 
interest, should have in them an element of tragedy—that 
is to say, each of the clenched antagonists should have 
something of right and of reason on his side. When such 
conflicts occur in real life, and they are occurring and must 
occur everywhere and every day, that tragic element is 
rarely wanting. To such conflicts as are wanting in it the 
novelist and the dramatist should give the go-by. In the 
trouble between Philip and his father all the right and all the 
reason were on one side—the side of the son; as Mr. Turber- 
ville has presented the case to his reader, the reader is 
suffered to have no faintest stirring of sympathy with the 
father. Philip was born with an artistic temperament, 
with rather, on the whole, a fine nature, and with an alert 
sense of justice ; his father was a narrow-minded, ignorant 
bigot, a misunderstanding tyrannical fool. As such he is 
faithfully and skilfully portrayed—indeed, all Mr. Turber- 
ville’s characters are faithfully and skilfully portrayed, 
very particularly so his women characters. In their por- 
trayal, while there is nothing to lack in definiteness, there 
are innumerable fine shades and delicate touches. Philip’s 
mother, in her capacity of wife, mother, and grandmother, 
is a tragic figure. Little Blaise is a study, a real thoughtful 
understanding study, not in Heredity but in Childhood. 
One wishes one could have seen more of that little boy, 
and one feels sure that one would have seen more of him 
had it not been for Mr. Turberville’s frightful failure in 
construction. He had written two-thirds of his book 
before he brought little Blaise upon the scene at all, and so 
there was nothing for it but to kill the child off right in the 
middle—no, not even in that, in the early stage, rather— 





of his “‘ making.” 





Both in the title of his story and in the valedictory Note 
which he has appended to it Mr. Bartram makes it clear 
that he regrets the disappearance not only of the rustic 
types he has presented to us, but also of the conditions 
in which they lived. I rather doubt whether many who 
read this story will share his regret. “* Education, machinery, 
railways,” he says, “ the modern scorn of agriculture, and 
the modern craze for cheap gentility, have practically 
effaced that true exemplar of the old English virtues and 
failings—the peasant. Perhaps it might have been better 
to bridle * Progress ’ occasionally than to close and seal the 
main fount of national manhood.” Well, now, as to the 
main fount of national manhood, there is one peasant in 
Mr. Bartram’s most admirably depicted group of peasants 
who might have made an effective soldier and sire of soldiers, 
But I am not so very sure even of that. Matthew Burton was 
of colossal stature; his thews and sinews were tremendous, 
his nerves of toughened steel ; he could polish off an infuriated 
bloodhound with his bare hands. But now that the develop- 
ment of military tactics has rendered the intelligence of 
the individual unit of such great importance in action, I 
incline to think that Matthew Burton in the skirmishing 
line would have given more trouble to his section com- 
manders than he was worth. Tommy Atkins, born and bred 
in the Mile End Road, would be a fighting machine of more 
lethal quality than that lusty peasant. As for the lives 
these people led in that Midland village in the year 1840 
or thereabouts, let them speak for themselves : 

**Seems to me, Mat, everything prospers an’ has a good time but the 
like of us, an’ for us is nowt but barley-bread an’ work an’ misery. . . ” 
** Life ain’t so bad after all’’ (said Mat) ; ‘‘ *tain’t all barley-bread as you 


make it out to be. There’s many a sweet bone picked o’ the sly in this 
house, an’ will be as long as the woods last an’ the nights are lonesome.” 


Just so; the only appetising food that reached the 
peasant’s table was poached from the Squire’s preserves. 
But poaching was a perilous business; the convict settle- 
ment or the gallows was the usual end of it. Here in this 
story Mr. Bartram gives us a grim and graphic picture of 
the hanging of two lads whose only offence was poaching, 
a hanging to witness which the household servants of Moreing 
Hall were granted a holiday and the use of the family coach 
to convey them to the scene ! 

Again, a peasant woman speaks of her son : 

«IT made it the hope o’ my life that the boy might grow up in contempt 
oO’ women . . . an’ it seemed to me that his only chance o’ gettin’ on 
i? the world, an’ bein’ summat better than a bearer of every rogue’s 
burdens, lay in’t ; for ye know once a poor man is saddled wi’ a woman 
his nose is i’ the dust for the rest of his life, an’ every fresh brat the 
critter brings him is another stone tied round his neck. I looked 
around at Tiptry folk, an’ what did I see? Sir Jarvy and the parson 
takin’ the best of everything, an’ the other poor critters wi’ nowt afore 
*em but work an’ hunger an’ the breeding of others to fill their places 
wi’ the same hard lot afore ’em.” 


Rare old times! From the peasant’s standpoint ours are 
but little better, I dare say. But, anyhow, I do not want 
to enter upon controversy with Mr. Bartram, especially 
as I have thoroughly enjoyed the reading of his book. He 
has given flesh and blood and marked individuality to all 
his characters; and although, or perhaps because, the 
springs of most of their actions are the primitive instincts 
and the elemental passions, he has enlisted our sympathy 
for all of them. He tells his story in such high spirits that 
our own rise perceptibly as we read. 

But what has become of Mr. Marriott Watson’s high 
spirits as we knew, and were infected by, them in the old 
days of The Scots’ Observer and in many days since that most 
interesting and admirable journal ceased to be? What, 
too, has become of his literary style, with its edge and glitter, 
with its felicities of diction and its fastidious choice of 
phrase ? I can find no trace of it in this volume of short 
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stories. Not that they are bad stories or dull stories; on 
the contrary, they are good and lively stories. They tell 
of adventures by flood and field, particularly by flood; of 
exploits and escapes at home and abroad. And they tell 
of them in a manner with which no honest fault can be 
found except that the manner is not that which I knew, 
and liked full well, as Mr. Marriott Watson’s. 
HvusBert BLanp. 


NORMAL AND SUPERNORMAL 

The Problems of Psychical Research. By Herewarp 
CARRINGTON. Rider. 7s. 6d. net. 

letters from a Living Dead Man. Written down by 
Exusa Barker. Rider. 38s. 6d. net 


We are frankly disappointed in Mr. Carrington’s book. 
It is an ambitious one, and claims, in its preface, to be 
theoretical and constructive. It is the result of experi- 
menting over a considerable period of time, and bears on 
every page witness of the author’s candour and straight- 
forwardness. But it is ill-arranged, apparently partly put 
together from papers written at different times for different 
purposes ; it achieves bad grammar in two languages ; it 
contains little of importance that has any claim to novelty ; 
and certainly it cannot be accepted as “ constructive.” 
On the other hand, it is interesting ; and we have seen books 
of which we could not say that. 

Nobody at this time of day will meet with a mere denial 
the whole array of facts alleged in connection with telepathy, 
psychometry, clairvoyance, and so forth ; but when it comes 
to labelling them supernormal, one has to enquire first as 
to the range of normal experience. “‘ There are nine-and- 
sixty ways of constructing tribal lays”; there are certainly 
no fewer of conceiving the relation of the known to the un- 
known: are we to add that “every single one of them is 
right ” ? 

The nature of the problem as Mr. Carrington presents it 
can best be indicated by reference to the particular 
phenomenon which he seems to consider most important. 
His attention was first drawn, he tells us, to the requisite 
instrument by Professor Floumoy (whose researches are well 
known as scientific and thorough). The instrument was 
invented by Professor Alrutz, and it is a development along 
the lines of some experiments by Sir William Crookes. It 
may be roughly described as consisting of a thin board 
balanced unevenly on a fine edge ; that is to say, on one side 
of the point of balance the board projects much farther than 
on the other, but is kept horizontal by being attached to a 
letter-scale at that end which would otherwise decline. The 
fingers of the operator are placed on top of the board on the 
other side of thefulcrum, so that clearly any ordinary pressure 
would operate downwards and would elevate the end attached 
to the scale. The experiment consists in willing that end 
to be not elevated, but depressed. Obviously precautions 
must be taken against adhesiveness of the fingers, which 
might pull the short end up. But it is claimed that, after 
all chance of trickery or accident is excluded, certain people 
(presumably possessing special powers) have been scientifi- 
cally demonstrated to depress the long end of the board by 
the exertion of their wills. 

The first instinct of many readers will doubtless be an 
impatience at the triviality of the experiment. If we are 
going to have “ supernormal ” gravitations and levitations, 
let us have the rattling of furniture and the thwacking of 
heads, all the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of such 
“manifestations ” as Eusapia Palladino’s! No one at all 
familiar, however, with the minuteness of experiment in 
the ordinary progress of natural science will take this view. 
If the thing does happen, it is worth explaining. To Mr. Car- 





rington the explanation is simple. The human will is 
proved, he says, to be “ a definite physical energy.” What 
does he mean by “ physical”? He quotes from a previous 
work of his own: “ We must, it seems to me, always postu- 
late some sort of etheric medium through which mind acts, 
in order to affect and move matter.” He believes in the 
existence of a “nervous fluid.”” He attaches much more 
importance to the so-called “ physical phenomena ” (of the 
materialisation type) than to the “ spirit-communications ’ 
(of the trance-writing type), which he is content to dismiss 
as “‘ the ramblings of the medium’s subconsciousness.””’ He 
calls in the philosophies of Bergson and James (both of which, 
however, he claims to transcend) to help towards his con- 
ception of some vital and “ etheric” power which, if we 
understand about it aright, is at once physical and non- 
physical—definitely physical in its powers over matter, but 
not subject to the ordinary scientific law of the conservation 
of energy. In short, Mr. Carrington wants to have it both 
ways. He wants the ha’pence without the kicks, the profit 
without the loss, of a “ scientific” explanation. Frankly, 
it will not do. It is not worth while to follow the intricacies of 
his argument, metaphysical, psychological, and so forth ; 
nor have we space for any account of the detailed phenomena 
he deals with. It is sufficient to say that, while many of 
his “ cases,” being second-hand, have no evidential value 
whatever, in those which he has personally investigated he 
has shown himself both thorough and scrupulous; but 
that, on the whole, his book leaves the facts much where they 
were. His own claim to originality and importance is based 
entirely on his interpretation, and to this we oppose the old 
double dilemma. 

Either the word “ matter’ means something definite or 
it does not. If it does, then any “ influence,” “ force,” 
“ energy,”’ or what not, either can be explained in material 
terms or is of a different kind, a kind that cannot be so 
explained. If the former, then we cannot pretend to have 
explained it if it falls outside the sequence and extension of 
the scientific laws that govern “ matter ” as we understand 
it; if the latter, it is useless to try to bring it within those 
laws. If, on the other hand, the word “* matter ”’ does not 
mean anything definite, nothing is gained by using it as a 
term in the discussion—by talking of “ materialisation ” 
or of “ spirit influencing matter.” In either case, the mode 
of scientific progress is the same—the bringing of the less- 
known under the categories of the more-known; and in 
neither case can the proving of so-and-so having happened 
demonstrate the why of its having happened : a fact is not 
an explanation, but a thing to be explained. 

Miss Barker’s book is on a much slighter scale. It 
consists of an introduction, setting forth the circumstances 
in which she wrote the rest of the book, and of the “* Letters ” 
themselves ; these were communicated to her in her own 
automatic script and purported to come from a dead man, 
of whom she tells us that in this life he was a well-known 
lawyer, a writer of books, “a man whose pure ideals and 
enthusiasms were an inspiration to everyone who knew him.” 
She explains that she had no preconceived ideas as to a 
future life, that she was exceptionally uninterested in the 
whole question of spiritualism, but that after these com- 
munications the life beyond the grave has become to her “ as 
real and vital as the life here in the sunshine.” A writer 
so frank and simple in her whole exposition will not mind our 
saying that her “ supernormal ” script, though very interest- 
ing and well worthy of publication, does not differ in essence 
from similar scripts familiar to those who have studied the 
subject-matter of “ psychical research,” and does not lie 
outside the range of the ordinary explanation on the lines 
of telepathic suggestion and the operations of the subliminal 
self. That the pictures “ revealed ” do not correspond with 
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those that her own conscious mind would have framed is 
only what students of the subject would expect. The 
spirit-world of which “ X,” the “ communicator,” tells is 
of the same ambiguity as attaches to the word “ spirit ” in 
Milton, who talks of “ lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms ” 
as if the former could not be expressed save by metaphor, 
and yet declares that spirits “ live throughout, vital in every 
part ”— 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sense ; and as they please 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape and size 

Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 


The beings of “ X’s’ world can take advantage of the 
material objects of this world—can, for instance, rest on 
a sofa; but they can make the material things of their own 
world, such as clothes and houses, by thinking of the forms 
that they want these to assume. Distance is almost nothing 
to them, but place is definitely something. They make 
their own light ; the light of the sun puts it out. We cannot 
give the details of the exposition, whose interest is heightened 
by its childlike directness and ingenuousness. “‘ X” had a 
friend, a boy called Lionel, and after the assertion of some 
difference of faculty between them (the boy being unable to 
see Paris when “ X” pointed it out to him) we get the 
sentence: “‘ So when the boy found that Paris was only a 
figment of my imagination—he used to live in Boston—I 
took him to see Heaven.” 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Women Workers in Seven Professions. Edited for the 
Fabian Women’s Group by Epiru J. Mortey. Rout- 
ledge. 6s. net. 

This admirable piece of co-operative investigation gives 

a vivid picture of the work of women in seven professions 

which, according to the census figures quoted, are followed 

by nearly 450,000 women (and girls) in England and Wales 
alone. The teaching profession is described by seven women 
engaged in the different branches of that occupation, and 
this section also includes two valuable tables showing all the 
scholarships available for women students at British and 
Irish Universities. Perhaps ordinary elementary school 
teaching hardly receives adequate attention in view of the 
very large proportion of professional women who are engaged 
in it. We cannot help feeling that in some respects the 
hard case of the sweated rural teacher might have been even 
more emphatically stated ; and a word or two might have 
been spared for the case of the Irish women teachers whose 
treatment under the régime of the National Commissioners 
of Education has been recently described in such a trenchant 
manner by Sir Samuel Dill’s Committee. The sections 
describing the medical and nursing professions (edited by 

Dr. Murrell), Mrs. Greenwood’s very clear account of the 

position of the woman sanitary inspector and health visitor 

in relation to public health administration, the two able 
anonymous essays on women in the Civil Service, and Miss 

Lena Ashwell’s vivid picture of the acting profession are all 

first-rate pieces of work. Mrs. Scott has had a difficult 

task in dealing with the innumerable varieties of clerical 
work, each of which has its own special problems. But she 
has certainly thrown a clear light upon some of the branches 
of that occupation. The need for applying sanitary regula- 
tions to theatrical and clerical employment is clearly shown 
by Miss Ashwell’s and Mrs. Scott’s contributions; and 

Miss Ashwell’s description of the hardships of irregular 

employment from which the theatrical profession suffers 

makes one wonder whether actresses might not have as 
much to gain as any class of workers from a state-aided 
system of unemployment insurance. 





As opposed to Continental countries, or America or even 
some of her own colonies, England is relatively little affected 
by political arguments of a more or less general or a priori 
character. For our part, we are not at all anxious to see 
this national characteristic disappear. We believe that the 
full recognition of women’s equal citizenship will come—is 
now coming—not owing to the force of arguments based 
on “no taxation without representation” or on general 
principles with regard to political or human equality, but 
because of established facts and immediate and pressing 
needs. The anti-Suffragist simply is not conscious of the 
existence of half a million women in professional occupations, 
and, being an Englishman, is little moved by general state- 
ments with regard to anomalies and injustices. But we feel 
that Sir Almroth Wright himself could not read these pages 
without a sense of shame at instances of male meanness, 
and some sympathy with the practical aspirations of women 
who only want to do what they feel to be their plain work 
in life and are hindered by nothing but petty stupidity. 
The Fabian Women have wisely, except in one or two 
passages, refrained from any general expression of exaspera- 
tion, and their plain record of facts will on that account 
appeal far more forcibly to the average man, who—we may 
as well frankly admit it—has an instinctive prejudice to 
overcome in working side by side with women. 

Of the many important specific problems arising out of 
women’s professional employment which are handled in 
this work one is perhaps less appreciated than it should be. 
It is not sufficient to demand equal pay for genuinely equal 
work, and complete freedom of access for women to the 
professions. Equality of opportunity for promotion may 
prove to be an even more difficult problem than equality 
of remuneration or right of access. This is illustrated by 
striking examples from two or three professions. If, as we 
hope, this book reaches a second edition, there are only three 
general improvements which we would suggest. With 
relatively short additions it might be made a practically 
complete survey of women’s professional work. Perhaps 
the only omission of first-rate importance is the musical 
profession, which, according to the census, includes 24,272 
women and girls in England and Wales. This is more than 
double the number of actresses, and exceeds the number of 
male musicians and singers. Secondly, the descriptions 
might include an account of conditions prevailing in Scotland 
and Ireland in all and not merely some cases. Lastly, the 
statistics might be improved. No attempt is made to use 
the Scottish and Irish census figures, and more use might be 
made of official and other figures relating to women’s pro- 
fessional employment in England and Wales. Details as 
to the ages of women in the different professions, and a 
comparison of the numbers in professions, in domestic 
service, and in industry, would add to the value of the book. 





STAINED GLASS 


Ancient Painted Glass in England. By Priip NELson. 
“The Antiquary’s Books.” Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England and France. 
Painted by Lawrence B. Sarnt. Described by Hucu 
Arnold. A. & C. Black. 25s. net. 

One of the most recent acquisitions at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a serics of reproductions in water-colour 
by Mr. Lawrence Saint of some of the windows in Chartres 
and Canterbury Cathedrals. How many people, we wonder, 
have ever studied the originals ? 

The neglect of this most beautiful and interesting branch 
of medizeval art, in other countries besides our own, is almost 
as lamentable as the commercial efforts to revive it. 
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Religious fervour, as a destroying agent, was probably well 
intentioned ; but what can be said for sheer indifference, 
punctuated at intervals with ridicule ? We laughed at the 
rsons who were supposed to utter platitudes in stained- 
glass attitudes, and sympathised with the curate who was so 
High Church that he wore stained-glass spectacles. But 
why ? Simply because it seemed so absurd to take stained 
glass seriously, in the face of modern caricatures of the letter 
of the Middle Ages manufactured for people who had no con- 
ception of their spirit. Gimcrack Gothic was so much in 
vogue, such was the ironical result of the genius of Rickman 
and Pugin, that the Simeon Trustees when they deliberately 
built churches whose “‘ East End was at the West ” still built 
them in the supposed style of the Popish fifteenth century. 
In the dining-hall at Bradficld College the first window 
designed by Burne-Jones is in striking contrast with the side 
windows in the old style. In Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, 
one of his last is in perfect harmony with the eclectic art of 
Sedding. Under all these painful circumstances, it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the subject of stained glass has been 
relegated to the antiquary—the dry fellow! Nevertheless it 
is, no doubt, the outcome of a kindly impulse that a popular 
series should be stigmatised as “‘ The Antiquary’s Books.” 
The worst of it is that we can hardly avoid the comparison of 
one of these seven-and-sixpenny volumes, written to sample 
—albeit under the general editorship of so able and energetic 
acommander as Dr. C. J. Cox—with the spontaneous outflow 
of men like Haines, Boutell, Parker or Winston in the last 
century. Unfortunately, it is all different nowadays, and 
books (like coaches) have to be made up into trains if they are 
todo any business at all. It is the publisher who must decide 
what is to be published and the author found to perform the 
work—so many words at so much, or so little, per thousand— 
and we have our Chats on Chinese, Talks on Tombs, Ten 
Minutes with Titian, or Great Golfers all in a series, irrespective 
of anything except their being the same price and taking up 
the same space on the shelf. A book produced under these 
conditions is bound to lose every trace of individuality—it 
is no longer a vehicle of pleasure, it is a railway carriage. 
Mr. Nelson, the author of the present volume, would do 
well to bring out another “ on his own,” untrammelled by the 
rigorous requirements of the publisher. It should be in two 
parts, like Haines’s Monumental Brasses, the first critical and 
descriptive, the second a list of all the known examples. In 
the present volume these two divisions occupy respectively 
50 and 200 pages, and the latter is simply denominated 
“County Lists of Ancient Glass,” without any but the barest 
occasional information as to how they have been compiled, 
or what steps taken to verify the data. In one instance, that 
of Lincoln, this information reflects somewhat unfairly on 
the source named, for the notes supplied were evidently not 
submitted to their author for revision—e.g., “* The figure upon 
the left has inserted into the left shoulder an armorial blazon, 
or a pierced mollet sa., upon a diapered ground.” There 
is a lack of uniformity, too, in these lists, which shows that 
they have been printed from various sources without 
any serious attempt to edit them. Well, never mind. 
The train’s going, you’ve paid your fare (7s. 6d.), and 
if the journey is a bit more jolty and less interesting than in a 
car, it’s cheaper and quicker. Voild tout ! 
_ With Mr. Arnold’s book, on the other hand, we are at once 
in the true atmosphere of Chartres and Canterbury. The 
perfect reproduction of Mr. Lawrence Saint’s paintings, 
already mentioned, are not more welcome than the author’s 
sympathetic insight into all that is really beautiful in the 
finest examples of the medieval glass painters. “* The 
Cathedral verger,” he observes, “ conducting his flock of 
tourists round the building . . . remarks briefly,‘ The glass is 
of the thirteenth century,’ or fourteenth, or fifteenth, as the 





case may be : the procession gazes carelessly at it and passes 
on. Yet from out of that dazzling and glowing labyrinth of 
coloured jewels a past age is speaking far more articulately, 
if one stops to unravel the message, than ever in stone or 
wood ; and it is for those who can be induced to take that 
second look, which will be followed by a third, or fourth, and 
many more, that I have written this book.” 

Here, at last, is the critic who discerns in the neglected 
panes of medizval glass as much beauty as was ever com- 
mitted to vellum, panel or wall by the carly Italian or 
Flemish painters. We have been so carefully instructed in 
the importance of many a mouldering fresco and touched-up 
canvas, that it seems scarcely understandable all at once 
that in England and France there were also artists capable 
of rare and beautiful achievement in any other medium. We 
are taught how the Venetians and the Flemish excelled in 
transparency of colour, while all the time the English and 
French were far excelling their utmost efforts in that respect 
by natural means. How the Florentines were struggling 
after the realisation of form and the perfection of design when 
both these were being more nearly achieved by the 
Western craftsmen—albeit in a different medium to which a 
different convention was more suitable. To anyone coming 
fresh to the study of ancient art there is certainly less that is 
crude or unskilled in the windows of Chartres than in many 
of the frescoes of the trecentists; while for sheer beauty, 
figures like the “ Big Angel,” or compositions like “ The 
Flight into Egypt,” reproduced by Mr. Saint, quite hold their 
own with anything in tempera. 

It is only of late years that the peculiar beauty of the early 
Flemish paintings has been generally realised, and the cult of 
Botticelli is scarcely as old as that of many inferior painters. 
The neglect of stained glass may be due to many causes, but 
one of them has been the want of eyes to sec beauty without 
first being told how much it will fetch or whether it accords 
with popular fancy. A book like Mr. Arnold’s does more to 
revive an interest in it than anything “ antiquarian,” and we 
hope that this volume is a beginning of an entirely different 
method of looking at primitive art in England. 


A CATHOLIC CRITIC 


Men and Matters. 
12s. 6d. net. 


It is pleasant for a reviewer to find a good book, and 
remarkable to find it take the form of a series of half literary, 
half biographical portraits. Writers and painters are 
nowadays so reflective upon the nature of their art that a 
task which demands some of the qualities of hack-work is 
readily feared by the more delicate. The consciousness 
that they may become hacks either paralyses them into 
becoming such or makes them hold off altogether, and the 
result is that most of the best work takes, and will take, other 
form than that of portraiture. But Mr. Ward is not thus 
troubled. The Catholicism which he illuminates in the 
papers on Mr. Chesterton, or Cardinal Newman, and indeed 
throughout the book, has taught him avoidance of slavery 
to a curiosity of the mind precisely when such curiosity 
would paralyse his mind. To him the quotation of extracts, 
the endeavour to present by quotation, commentary, and the 
narration of facts, a faithful miniature of his subject, this to 
him is inspiration, and it never turns him into the fashion- 
able raconteur or the dull recorder. His “ Tennyson at 
Freshwater ” strikes one as the most trivial of his essays. It 
uses the first person, tells what Tennyson said to the author, 
how Mrs. Cameron dressed, who were the visitors, and lets 
us smile at the moods of the lion. But the whole works out 
harmoniously, and the treatment is more conversational than 
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that, forinstance, of J.S. Mill, because the author wished to pro- 
duce a more “ familiar” effect, wished just to show us Tenny- 
son in contact with men and women, whereas Mill was to be 
placed in history. His estimate of George Wyndham is a fine 
piece of critical portraiture, not so memorable perhaps as 
some by Arnold—as that of Heine, or of that saintly French 
couple, biother and sister, who loved each other, and the 
Church, and literature so well—but in the same tradition, 
and bearing no ill-marks from the auther’s personal intimacy 
with his subject. Mr. Ward, who thinks Wyndham to have 
been a brilliant failure beaten not by circumstance owing to 
some shortcoming of his nature but beaten by circumstance 
and nothing else, writes of Wyndham’s oratory that some- 
times, when not filled by the zeal for its matter, it seemed to 
listeners ornate and artificial. Subject did not dictate 
matter, so unity of matter and form was not secured. Mr. 
Ward’s is a delicate temperament that answers always to 
its subject, but perhaps it answered more richly to the sub- 
ject of his dead friend than to others, and the nobility of the 
extracts from Wyndham’s letters and diary is matched by the 
feeling and purity of the comments. Though expounding 
Catholic thought throughout, Mr. Ward has moments when 
his frank acceptance of the subject makes us forget his 
philosophy, and possibly, since he is presenting aspects rather 
than labouring a thesis, he comes near to self-contradiction. 
For instance, if it is the glory of Catholicism to have re- 
strained excesses in the world of thought, should it be also its 
glory to have harboured extremes of emotionalism? If 
the thinker run mad jars proportion and veils the truth, 
what of Mr. Chesterton’s and Mr. Ward’s heroes, the terrible 
priest, the unsparing crusader, the milk-mild saint ? To put 
the question is not necessarily, and after long thought, to 
assent positively that there is contradiction, still less to deny 
the pragmatical value of a Church which can inspire with 
powerful emotion. But if Mr. Ward has no thesis, we carry 
away the remembrance of some central value from nearly all 
his canvases. Cardinal Vaughan is the practical romanti- 
cist, Newman the sensitive, Mill the pathetic “ Saint of 
rationalism ’’ becoming reconciled to theism, Mr. Chesterton 
the man who has discovered Christianity anew. Wyndham 
alone defies summary (since the life itself is revealed), except 
the summary which says that he was positively great, and 
that summary is not explicit beyond argument in the por- 
trait. Mr. Ward’s “value” has not dictated the brush- 
work, and this is the painting’s only flaw. 





MEXICO 
Modern Mexico. By R. J. Macnucu. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
The Real Mexico. By Hamitron Fyre. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 


There are two ways of writing up a country, exemplified 
by the two works on Mexico before us. The first way, Mr. 
Machugh’s way, is to get up some standard works, such as 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and Flandrau’s Viva Mewico ! 
quote freely from them, and then pay a short visit to the 
country in question in order to get in some unmistakably 
local colour. Mr. Fyfe’s way is to go to the country and 
deliberately avoid anything which is not local colour. For 
which reasons Mr. Fyfe’s book is the better of the two for 
explaining what is going on, and Mr. Machugh’s for explaining 
why. 

Although Mr. Machugh does not seem to have exerted 
himself as strenuously as Mr. Fyfe to produce a book that 
shall be topical and nothing else, we notice a few blunders 
which only haste can have caused. On page 32 Maximilian 
is stated to have been shot in 1857. On page 59 the correct 


date—1867— is given. On page 283 the same event is said to 
have happened in 1868. On the same page reference is 
made to the “ Law of 1862, promulgated by Maximilian,” 
which is obviously wrong, as he never entered the country 
until 1864. Mr. Machugh describes the industries and 
prospects of the country at some length, and, on the whole, 
seems to have provided the sort of book that will be useful 
to investors for the next two or three years. 

Mr. Fyfe is more anecdotal. He has met nearly everybody 
of importance in Mexico in the course of his trip, he has had 
one or two adventures which have enabled him to judge 
the value to be attached to the rival armies, and he has 
succeeded in producing a vivid picture of the factions at 
work. The result is not impressive. “ Officers in com- 
mand are, to our minds, incredibly slack. At a small battle 
in the State of Morelos the Federals by use of machine-guns 
forced the rebels to retire. The nature of the country made 
it easy for their retreat to be cut off. But the Federal 
colonel looked at his watch. ‘ It is time for dinner,’ he said ; 
and told his bugler to sound the ‘ Cease fire.’ The rebels 
leisurely went away.” There are many other stories of this 
sort which, if we were to take them as the whole truth, 
suggest that, contrary to the accepted view, a United 
States army would have an easy and fairly bloodless task 
before it if an invasion was attempted—in spite of Carranza’s 
declaration that the rebels would join with the Federals to 
resist American intervention. The peon, the virtual slave 
who forms nearly half the population, does not seem to have 
caught Mr. Fyfe’s attention to any marked extent. 

Interesting analogies are drawn between the Mexicans 
and the Russians. Both peoples seem to suffer from the 
same disease, an “ incurable sloppiness ” which leaves the 
Mexicans, at any rate, stranded in an epoch that this country 
left behind with the Wars of the Roses. And for this 
sloppiness there is no drastic cure, though a local Napoleon 
may succeed in keeping the peace for a while. Porfirio 
Diaz was such a man, and the whole present trouble in 
Mexico may be said to date from the day when he was put 
hors de combat by a clumsy dentist. After Napoleon le 
Grand comes Napoleon le Petit. The latter is in this case 
General Felix Diaz, the nephew of Porfirio; but our two 
authors are strangely at variance as to his possibilities. 
According to Mr. Machugh, Felix Diaz is a strong man, who 
knows how to wait. According to Mr. Fyfe, he is con- 
stitutionally incapable of ever doing anything else. And 
both writers claim to have met the gentleman, and pre- 
sumably know what they are talking about. But when Mr. 
Machugh tells us that “ nearly the whole body of foreign 
residents in Mexico, and probably a majority of the Mexicans 
themselves, believe that such a man—i.e., of the Porfirian 
mould—will be found in General Felix Diaz” ; and when Mr. 
Fyfe says, “ Of all the ‘ Felixistas,’ he is, I fancy, the only 
one left,” one can only wonder if the General is twins. At 
present he (or they) is (or are) far away from Mexico, so that 
it would seem that Mr. Fyfe is temporarily right. 

The principal character in the drama at present is, of 
course, the more-or-less President, Huerta, who reminds 
Mr. Fyfe of Kruger in many respects. Huerta has that 
Oriental combination of subtleness and simplicity that can 
successfully withstand any amount of civilised diplomacy. 
President Wilson is gaining a sort of victory by slow degrees, 
and the process of isolating Mexico financially. At present 
it appears that the Treasury is empty, that interest on 
the National Debt is not being paid, and that customs’ 
receipts are the sole revenue. But, even so, considerable 
time must elapse before sheer lack of funds will bring Huerta 
to his knees. The method of armed intervention would 


searcely work more rapidly, and once the United States 
stepped in she would have to accept a permanent and 
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unremunerative administrative job. All the evidence, 
indeed, that we get, conflicting as it is, suggests that President 
Wilson’s “‘ grape-juice ” policy, however it may be detested 
by some of his own countrymen, has a great deal to recom- 
mend it. 


MR. BENSON’S TREMORS 


Where No Fear Was. By A.C. Benson. Smith, Elder. 
6s. net. 

This book has “*‘ A Book about Fear ” as sub-title, and the 
flavour of that phrase is ominous. Our bosom at once 
becomes a place where Fear Is ; and the fear is justified. Mr. 
Benson has chapters on the fears of childhood, of boy- 
hood, of old age, of Dr. Johnson, of Charlotte Bronté, and of 
Carlyle. Many of the things he states about these are 
undoubtedly true. It is a fact that children are often 
frightened of the dark, that Dr. Johnson was appalled at the 
thought of death, and that fear is generally unreasonable, and 
often quite unhelpful even when it is well-founded. But Mr. 
Benson never plunges into the abysses in the mind of man : 
he merely says that they are there, and supplies instances 
in anecdotes. Some of his anecdotes are entertaining, but 
some are amusingly silly ; Mr. Benson seems to think that 
anything is relevant as long as it fills space. 


His circumnavigation of “ Fears of Childhood” is the 
worst example of this evil habit of mind. He tells one how 
he made few friends at his private school ; how there was a 
master with a face like a pug-dog, who promised him a cake 
if he won an Eton Scholarship, and “ royally redeemed 
his promise”; how “dear Louisa, the matron of the little 
sanatorium on the Mortlake road,” used to call him “ ‘My 
own dear boy’ . . . and it was music in my ears.” 

And then there was the kind, handsome, loud-voiced maid of my 
dormitory, Underwood by name, who was always just and kind [our 
italics], and who, even when she rated us, as she did at times, had 
always something human beckoning from her handsome eye. I can see 
her now, with her sleeves tucked up, and her big white muscular arms, 
washing a refractory little boy who fought shy of soap and water. I had 
a wild idea of giving her a kiss when I went away, and I think she would 
have liked that. She told me I had always been a good boy, and that 
she was sorry that I was going ; but I did not dare to embrace her. 


Is the excuse for this passage the Fear that Mr. Benson 
experienced when he thought of embracing Miss Under- 
wood? We can see no other reason for its inclusion, 
though it has contributed to our amusement by suggesting 
a picture of Mr. Benson having “a wild idea” of giving a 
housemaid a kiss, and another picture of the kind of chapter 
we should have had if Mr. George Moore had related this 
experience. We suppose that the bland sermonisings 
that fill this book will be lapped up like milk, or milk and 
water, in countless comfortable homes. But it will be read 
as it was written: placidly, easily, and without much 
exercise of the intelligence ; and if anyone benefits by Mr. 
Benson’s advice about removing fears—‘ the best way of 
meeting particular fears is to cultivate interests, distractions, 
amusements, which may serve to dispel them ’’—he could 
have got the same advice from any sane friend or the least 
literary of doctors. Mr. Benson was made for better 
things ; but his critical gift and his gift for writing, of which 
at one time he made some use, might as well never have 
existed as far as concerns the work he has poured out 
since he became the pet platitudiniser of the less intelligent 
of England’s parsonages. In those places he is still, perhaps, 
regarded as something of a dare-devil because he doubts the 
existence of an eternal Hell. But intelligent readers would 
prefer to take such doubts as read rather than have them 
brought out with a gesture of the finger and a sage knitting 
of the brows. 


RUMOURS OF WAR 


A German Invasion. By Henry Sewriu. King. Is. net. 

There is a type of mind whose owner is always expecting 
a Uhlan to call round with the milk. It is less a point of 
view than a state of health, and there is no cure except a 
strong dose of geography and a night on the North Sea. 
This temper, which accounts for the kittenish attitude 
adopted by some soldiers towards the problem of invasion, is 
a permanent feature of English opinion. There was a time 
when it swept the roads leading south from London for the 
wild eyes and ragged trousers of Republican infantry. 
Then its nightmare changed, and it strained eyes across the 
Channel to see the flat-bottomed flotilla beating up out of 
Boulogne and bristling with the shakoes and bayonets of 
the Emperor. Having waited in vain for a generation, it 
achieved a supreme effort and was afraid of Louis-Philippe, 
and after his arrival on the south coast, unaccompanied by an 
army of invasion, it listened for twelve years for the rolling 
drums of the Second Empire. Nowadays, as undismayed as 
Tennyson’s young lady, who said “ He cometh not,” it looks 
out across Norfolk for the spiked helmets and cropped heads 
of the German Line. This Peter Panic (or the scare that 
wouldn’t grow up) has inherited some of the astonishing 
vitality of Lord Roberts. There are times when the Nation 
in Arms comes dangerously near to the infant in arms. 
Reasoning seems wholly inapplicable to the case, because a 
wise man does not argue with an alarm clock which has run 
amok. Perhaps that is why there are so few books on the 
sanities of invasion; at any rate, Mr. Sewill’s judicious 
argument is a pleasant rarity in the literature of the subject. 
He has made a newspaper article into an intelligent little 
study ; it is not striking or original, because the truth in 
the matter of invasion is neither, but in a lucid and inexpert 
way he has put together the elements of a profoundly 
interesting problem. His military judgment is sometimes 
at fault, and his Eugenic peroration is deliciously irrelevant, 
but his points are mostly well founded, and by appending the 
controversial footnotes of a military friend he has imported 
a brisk atmosphere of debate. 

The problem of invading England, which is the problem of 
moving an armed force across a guarded sea against a 
defended country, is first geographical, second naval, and 
only third military. The same providential geography 
which disposed Great Britain as “‘ God’s Breakwater ” across 
the open side of the North Sea triangle interposed between 
England and Germany the obstacle described humorously 
as the German Ocean. The successful invader must con- 
centrate his striking force at its ports of embarkation, he 
must collect his transports, or (if he reads the literature of 
the National Service League) he must empty commercial 
vessels of their normal cargo in order to use them for military 
purposes. Having performed these unobtrusive operations 
without attracting insular attention he must put out to sea. 
Once at sea he must not encounter the torpedo craft or 
heavy guns of the British Battle Fleet, and on approaching 
the coast he should be careful to elude the submarines and 
torpedo boats of the coastal flotillas. Having threaded his 
way across the North Sea to Norfolk he should arrange that 
his landing may be unopposed, because an opposed landing 
is extremely difficult and occurs in none of the best literature 
on the subject. He should then march on London—the 
rest is easy. The problem now becomes solely military, and 
Mr. Sewill’s most satisfactory passages are devoted to this 
portion of it. He confronts the invader with two excellent 
alternatives : if the war is in its early stages, or (better still) 
if he has bolted from the blue without a formal declaration, 
he will find the six divisions of the Expeditionary Force still 
in England ; but if the war has proceeded and the Navy has 
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secured command of the sea, the bulk of the Regulars may be 
on the Continent. In that case the North Sea will be no 
place for German transports, and if an invader ever crosses 
it, his communications will cease to exist twenty-four hours 
after the landing, and his dealings with the cowering rem- 
nant of Regulars, Territorials, and Reserves will show a 
corresponding lack of confidence. Being a patriot is a very 
nervous business, and Mr. Sewill does what he can to soothe 
the little fellow. But he should not write about the 
decadence of France ; it is the most vulgar of all errors. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Way to Industrial Peace, and the Problem of Unemployment. By 
B. Seesoum Rowntree. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

This short book, which is for the most part a reprint of newspaper 
articles, is a persuasive plea for the application of social remedies with 
which we are in almost complete agreement. It would be an excellent 
book to put in the hands of persons who are beginning to think seriously 
about the social question for the first time. But it is unfortunate that 
in preparing a work of a general character Mr. Rowntree has not been 
careful to preserve a standard of accuracy equal to that which has 
characterised his original research. There are a considerable number 
of errors in this book of a sufficiently serious character to mar its value. 
On p. 27 Mr. Rowntree, after giving particulars of the numbers of 
workpeople affected by decreases and increases of the hours of work in 
the various trades during the decade 1903-12, states that none of the 
changes “ as far as I know ” have been due to legislative action. But 
Mr. Rowntree should know that by far the largest change in hours 
during this period was brought about by the Miners’ Eight Hours Act 
of 1908 ; and that, as the Board of Trade stated in their last Report on 
Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour (Cd. 7080, p. iv), 
** since 1893 the principal changes in recognised working time have been 
brought about by legislation affecting about half a million miners and 
over one million textile operatives.” He seems to have obtained his 
figures of changes of hours in the various trades over a period of years 
by adding together the Board of Trade figures for each separate year. 
This is a very dubious plan, because the same individual is, maybe, 
affected by more than one change even in a period of ten years. On 
p- 44 Mr. Rowntree states, on the authority of Mr. R. Williams, that 
15,000 is the maximum number of men required at the Liverpool docks, 
and that, since there are 27.000 men available, there is an absolute re- 
serve of 12,000 men. This represents a gross exaggeration. It makes no 
allowance for men who have been working during the previous night, 
and for other circumstances which, as Mr. Williams has specifically stated, 
together bring up the maximum number of men required to a figure 
very little, if at all, short of 20,000. Mr. Rowntree’s further remarks 
on decasualisation (p. 150) appear to indicate that the lessons of the 
experiments and discussions of the past five years have been entirely 
lost upon him. It is most unfortunate that anyone ever produced the 
idea of ‘** squeezing out” superfluous casual labourers. But it is still 
more unfortunate that social reformers should not now recognise that 
the only practicable line of reform is to close the entrance to casual occu- 
pations where a superfluity of labour can be proved to exist, leaving time 
to do the rest. On p. 79 Mr. Rowntree implies that the productive 
undertakings of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies represent the 
whole of the manufacturing enterprises of British co-operation. If he 
will glance at the last Abstract of Labour Statistics (Cd. 7131, p. 245), he 
will see that the Wholesale Societies produce considerably less than a 
half of the goods manufactured by Associations of Consumers. On 
pp. 86-7 Mr. Rowntree appears to adopt the position that rents should 
be lowered for the benefit of the particular capitalist or consumer who 
happens to pay them, instead of being appropriated for the whole com- 
munity. Comment on this point is scarcely required. We are so much 
in sympathy with most of the general principles laid down by Mr. 
Rowntree that we genuinely regret his failure to revise these articles 
more carefully before he allowed them to be issued as a book. 


Burns. By the Rev. L. Macrean Warr. The Nation’s Library- 
Collins. 1s. net. 

This book is not a bad sort of book for its purpose : for we presume 
that it is meant for a wide, non-literary public. Mr. Watt tells the 
story of Burns’ life clearly ; he has a sound appreciation of the best in 
his verse and his correspondence ; and if he has a slightly exaggerated 
idea of Burns’ greatness, such a fault is in a Scotsman pardonable. But 
his style has faults which we have frequently noticed in the works of 
clerical gentlemen who write about literature. He is so anxious to live 
up to his subject that he does things which, if he were writing naturally, 
he would not do. He festoons his book with similes and metaphors, 
often trite and sometimes absurd. He uses words like “ evolute,”’ 
“ vocalic,”’ and “* the inexorable on-march of fate.”” When he feels that 





a little moralising is necessary he informs us of such truths as that “ To 
be humble in birth is not necessarily to be ignorant or rude. Money does 
not secrete thought, or make a heart grow in the clay ” ; and when he 
feels that literary form requires a passage of exalted rhetoric he becomes 
terrible. His peroration on the people who, in the poet's lifetime, mal- 
treated him is magnificently grotesque : 

** Where are they ? Where have ye gone, you ice-eyed gentlemen 
and ladies, sniffing scorn at the Exciseman of Dumfries? I walked 
through Dumfries not long since, and no man remembered them. 
They are blown into nothingness, wiped out, as if a great thumb 
had rubbed them into the dust of oblivion—they are forgotten. 
There is a crowded graveyard yonder. I fancy some of them are in 
Pee ats 

** Poor smug townsmen, with your purple bigness of self-importance. 
Ye followed the little rotten code of your little rotten world, and 
worshipped the little golden calf of your own greatness ; and yonder 
ye lie, sunk with your own scorn, into the deep vast Forgottenness 
from which, for you, there can be no emerging. For— 

** A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

We are not sure about the theology of the penultimate sentence ; but in 

respect of the style of this whole passage we are sure that, in spite of 

Mr. Watt’s liberal use of the apostrophic “ ye,”’ the Gospel version still 

holds the field. 


Chats on Old Coins. By Frep W. Burcess. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
If Mr. Burgess were really chatty he would not be able to mention 
Wood's halfpence without mentioning Swift. As a matter of fact his 
subject is so full of detail that he can do little but mention as many 
coins as he can, with their origins and dates. Most of his space is taken 
up by the British coinage ; from an artistic point of view it would have 
been better to have had a little more than eighteen pages about the 
coins of ancient Greece. Roman and Saxon coins are well-covered, 
but there is nothing about foreign coinages from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the present day. Considerations of space doubtless necessi- 
tated this exclusion. The illustrations are lavish and beautiful. They 
are mostly chosen rather on historical than on wsthetic grounds. The 
superiority of the Greek coins is clearly shown in the few reproductions 
of Hellenic types ; some more Syracusan examples would have demon- 
strated it more clearly still. As an introduction to numismatics, the 
book, considering its size, could not have been much better, and errors 
would be very difficult to find. But what does Mr. Burgess mean by 
the description ‘* Obverses of Greek coins, showing (from left to right) 
heads of Helios, Mercury and Hermes"? ? There may be an explanation, 
but it is not obvious. 
Waves of Sand and Snow. By VauGcuan CornisH. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. net. 

Practically a new science—* kunatology ”*—is the province of Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish, who has found in the curves traced by wind, water 
and earthquakes a fruitful source of speculations. As the first step in 
scientific method consists of the collection of facts, this book contains 
no formule, and is almost entirely descriptive. The author has 
collected his curves from desert sand dunes, snow in its various forms 
of deposit, the sand-waves in river beds and deltas, and the rippled 
clouds called ‘* Mackerel Sky.’ His philosophy of ripples, however 
incomplete, has already yielded a few facts as to the relative rates of 
drift of snow and sand under certain conditions. The book is amply 


illustrated. 


THE CITY 


HE Easter holidays have, of course, produced a 
slackening off in business in the investment 
markets—not that it was by any means brisk 

before ; what activity there is flows in the direction of new 
issues and oil company shares. As anticipated, the Queens- 
land and Singapore 4 per Cent. Loans were quickly over- 
subscribed, and at 99} and 92} respectively both these 
loans appear attractive purchases. The same remark 
applies to the Austrian 4} per Cent. Treasury Notes, which 
‘an be purchased at about one-half premium, or, say, 95} 
per cent. The General Electric Company 6 per Cent. 
Preference and Ordinary Shares, referred to in these notes 
last week, were also oversubscribed, which is interesting, for 
it shows that the public is prepared to take a good British 
industrial security. The City of Glasgow has offered for 
subscription £700,000 of 3} per Cent. Stock repayable in 
1934, that being the balance of an issue of £1,500,000, the 
remaining £800,000 of the stock having been taken by the 
holders of stock now due for repayment. This loan calls 
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for special notice, for it is some years since a British city of 
importance has made a public offer of stock, most of the 
financing having been done by short-time loans raised 
privately. Glasgow is issuing its 3} per Cent. Loan at par, 
which means that it can raise money for trading purposes at 
exactly 3} per cent.; this is a striking illustration of the 
superiority of municipal credit over company credit, for one 
does not find companies able to raise even that portion of 
their capital which exists in the shape of debentures on 
anything approaching these favourable terms. Opponents 
of municipal trading may, indeed, complain of this advan- 
tage to a municipal undertaking, which makes so enormous 
a difference in the fixed charges that it would much more 
than counterbalance the most wasteful management, if such 
existed. The undertone of the markets generally is firm, 
and I should not be surprised if, after the holidays, we saw 
a continuation of the advance in prices. 
* * * 


The decision reported a week or two ago from New 
York of the United States Express Company to wind 
up its affairs and distribute its assets is an interest- 
ing case of a company being forced to go out of 
business “owing to Government competition and inter- 
ference,” to quote the words of the Times, which points out 
that this is the first direct result of the Government’s parcel 
post competition and the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order to the Company to reduce its express rates by 16 per 
cent. The dispatch of parcels in the United States was 
entirely in the hands of about four so-called Express Com- 
panies, which were worked in close connection with, and 
under the control of, the railway companies. About two 
years ago the United States Post Office introduced the parcel 
post with the same limit of weight as that obtaining in this 
country—viz., 11 lb. The system became so popular that in 
August last the weight limit was increased from 11 to 20 lb., 
and on January Ist of this year it was further increased to 
50 Ib. The Times correspondent points out that by the 
liquidation of this company 15,000 people will be thrown 
out of employment, and he says that financial circles are 
wondering what effect this object lesson in Government 
interference will have on the authorities at Washington. He 
adds, somewhat naively, that the company has no pension 
system for its employees. The throwing out of employment 
of so large a body of people is a most lamentable occurrence, 
but really one fails to see how that fact, reinforced by the 
statement that the company has no pension scheme, con- 
stitutes an argument against the Government regulating 
rates or instituting a parcel post ; if it is an argument at all, 
it is an argument against competition altogether. The other 
side of the picture is shown by some of the American papers, 
which point out that the Express companies have in the past 
made fabulous profits out of all proportion to their business 
activities. Twice within the last twenty years the Adams 
Express Company has distributed to its shareholders large 
free bonuses in the shape of Collateral Trust Bonds, secured 
on the investments of the company, which had been made 
out of the profits over and above the 12 per cent. dividends 
it paid. The railroads used to give the Express companies 
in which they were interested exclusive rights on their 
systems, and allowed the Express companies, entrenched in 
this monopoly, to charge-the public as high rates as they 
dared. The companies did not compete with one another. 
The case is most instructive, and if the British Post Office 
were to increase its limit of weight for parcels from 11 lb. to 
56 lb., or even 112 Ib. (as is the case in Germany, Switzerland 
and other civilised countries), it would do more to assist 
agriculture and trade to escape from the toils of the railway 
companies than all it has done in this direction during the 
past twenty years. 








Macmillan’s New Books 


HENRY JAMES. 
Notes of_a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Nation.—" Certainly, if one were invited to name the literary masterpiece 
of the twentieth century, one would do well to hesitate before passing further 
than Mr. James's autobiography. It is not merely that it gives us a unique 
analysis of everything that went to the making of a characteristic literary artist 
of our times. It does more than this. It introduces us to the most ve yy 
and wonderful family group a novelist ever found to his hand. . Itisa 
book of a warm as weil! as of a subile beauty, and is one of Mr. Jemes'e 
masie-pieces in characterization.’ 


The Life of John Edward Ellis. 


By ARTHUR TILNEY BASSETT. With a Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Principles of War Histori- 
cally Illustrated. By Major-General E, A. ALTHAM, 
C.B., C.M.G. Vol. I., with an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O., &c., and a 
separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books. 


Tug Giose.—” General Altham's box k may confidently be recommended to 
the serious student of military sciences. 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Stuay in Magic 


and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.pD. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


PART IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. Third 
Edition. 20s. net. [ Tuesday 


Vol. XII.—Final Volume. Genera! Index to the whole work. 
Shortly. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: An Inde- 


pendent Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net 


Tue Giose—" Mr. Bevan gives us clear thoughts in clear words, with an 
admirable compression that makes this little volume extremely suggestive. 
. Whether we agree with Mr. Bevan or not, his book is worth reading."’ 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, 


and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Saturpay Revirew.—"' In this book he has made a valuable survey of the 
whole problem, from the origin of property to the latest proposals of the Single 
Taxers, taking one by one the main points in the theory of Henry George and 
his followers, applying to them the tests of history ani statistics, and, finally 
considering the socia! and econ mic effects of the varieus practical policies that 
are vaguely outlined to-day 


Economic Notes on English Agri- 
cultural Wages. By REGINALD LENNARD, M.A., 
late Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


«*s The Essay, of which this book is an expansion, was awarded the Social 
Research Prize of £100 by the London School of Economics. 


Mancuester Guarpian.—'' Mr. Lennard’s analysis of the facts and conditions 
+ the wages of agricult ural labourers, and the probable results of 
a legal minimum, is an admirable piece of work, precisely the kind of study 
that is Aun: d for the successful examination of the modern problem." 


THIRD EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the Lines of Menger, Wieser, 
and Béhm-Bawerk. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., 
D.Phil., LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


Where and Why Public Owner- 


ship has Failed. 8y YVES GUYOT. Translated by 
H. F. BAKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 


Training the Girl. »y wittiaM a. McKeever, 
Professor of Child Ww elfare in the University of Kansas, Author of 
‘* Training the Boy,’’ etc. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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Woman Suffrage in Practice 


By CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN, MARIE STRITT 
and MARIA VERONE. 

With an Introduction by CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

An extensive and accurate survey of the extent 

and results of woman suffrage all over the world. 


Invaluable to students training for active suffrage 
work, Indispensable for speakers. 





Price 1/46 net Post free, 1/8 
Intsrnational Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


7, Adam St, Adelphi, London. 








A UTHORS.—Weill-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
Pr interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"' 
c/o JOHN H. RupDIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C. 





By tte SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York, 





Price 18. net, or 18. 14d. post free. 
The Case for the National Minimum 


A Handbook for Speakers and others dealing with 

THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 

THE E1GutT Hours Day. 

CHILD NURTURE. 

COMPLETE NATIONAL PROVISION FOR SICKNESS, 

HousiInG REFORM. 

THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE Poor Law. 

With Preface by MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

















SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS 


ISSUED WITH 


THE NEW STATESMAN 








Arrangements have been made for the early pub- 
lication of Special Supplements on a number of 
Questions, including : 

The Modern Drama, 

Marriage and Divorce and the Law as to the 

obligation of parenthood in different countries, 

The Results of Life Assurance among the Wage- 

earning class as carried on by the Industrial In- 

surance Companies, 

The Problem of Unemployment and how far it is 

met by the Government Scheme of Insurance, 
together with others completing the report of the 
Fabian Research Department on the Control of 
Industry, and giving a survey of the organization 
of industry throughout the world. 

The following Special Supplements have already 
been published and copies of the issues containing 
them may still be purchased : 

The Awakening of Ireland. 

Rural Reform. 

Industrial Organization in Germany. 

The Awakening of Women. 

Second Chambers of the World. 
Co-operative Production and Profit-sharing. 
Women in Industry. 

The National Insurance Act. 

















The Austrian Government 4} per Cent. Loan offered in 
London early in the week presented some points of more 
than usual interest. The total amount of the issue was 
£16,525,000, the issue taking place in Austria, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, a minimum 
amount of £2,000,000 being reserved to the last named 
country. The issue consists of Treasury Notes, which are 
repayable in fifteen annual instalments commencing April 
Ist, 1915, so that the holder of a Bond has the chance of 
having repaid at par any year a Bond now offered him at 
95}; and with the worst possible luck, his Bond will be 
repaid at par on April Ist, 1929. At their issue price these 
Notes yield about £4 14s. 6d. per cent., but if we take the 
average life of each Note at seven and a half years the profit 
on repayment brings up the yield to 5} per cent., which is 
certainly high for such a security. The method of redemp- 
tion is very interesting. As a rule, slips of paper bearing 
the numbers of all Bonds in circulation are put into a recep- 
tacle, and certain numbers are drawn for repayment, such 
numbers being advertised in every country where the Bonds 
have been issued, and periodically the Times and the financial 
papers in this country contain advertisements running into 
several columns consisting of nothing other than the numbers 
of Bonds of a Loan which have been drawn for repayment. 
In the case of the Austrian Loan the Notes are being issued 
in fifteen series, each series being indicated by some special 
designation (say A, B, C, ete.), and instead of the numbers of 
the Bonds drawn for repayment being determined by lot 
each year, it will be merely the series which will be thus 
determined. The result will be that instead of Bondholders, 
bankers and others having to wade through thousands of 
different numbers each year in order to ascertain whether 
their Bonds have been drawn for repayment, they will be 
informed by means of a short announcement that the whole 
of a particular series—let us say, Series B—has been drawn 
for repayment on such-and-such a date. Wherever the 
Bonds are repayable in equal instalments this practice 
should be adopted in future, for not only does it save an 
enormous amount of trouble, but it also considerably reduces 
the advertisement bill, on which account no doubt it will not 
be exceedingly popular with the financial Press. 





*x * * 


Industry is still slowly declining in the United Kingdom 
and throughout Western Europe. The iron and steel trade 
has been a disappointment; for although it has frequently 
shown signs of improvement, this anticipation has not been 
borne out by events, and British makers in particular are 
suffering more from foreign (Belgian and German) com- 
petition than ever before. Russian makers are, however, 
not able to supply the home demand, and if the prospect of 
a temporary suspension of the duty on some of these pro- 
ducts should materialise, that market would absorb such 
large quantities from German and Belgian makers that the 
whole position of this trade would improve. The large 
shipments of copper and lead from America to Europe are 
attracting attention, but there is no doubt as to the ability 
of Europe to absorb large quantities so long as prices are 
low. The Prussian Railway Administration is negotiating 
with the German Steel Combine in connection with its forth- 
coming requirements of material, which are estimated to 
amount to about £4,000,000. In France railway receipts 
are showing steady declines, and trade is becoming very 
depressed. The same remark holds good of most of the other 
manufacturing countries, but, as during the past few months, 
it must again be recorded that the decline is of a very 
gradual nature. In many countries the growing cheapness 
of money looks like bringing about a revival in the building 
industry, which for some years past has been most depressed. 
The Brazil position still appears uncertain, but in Argentina 
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and Canada matters seem slowly to be improving. In 
Australia prospects are brilliant. It is rather early to speak 
of the American crops, but it is stated that conditions, thus 
far, could not possibly be better. The general outlook is, 
on the whole, fairly encouraging—principally on account of 
the cheapness of money. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


ms, Westgarth (makers of steam, mining and electrical 
machinery).—For the five years ended December, 1912, the Company 
failed to earn even the interest on its debentures. Having no reserves, 
it was forced to pay out of capital. Preference shareholders are worse 
off, for they have had nothing at all since 1908. At the beginning of 
1913 the profit and loss account showed a deficit of £62,000, but during 
the year the Company made some headway. The trading profit was 
£25,300, and after paying debenture interest and directors’ fees there 
jis some £8,000 to the good on the year. But this is misleading, for no 
depreciation has been written off £750,000 fixed assets since 1907. 
There is something radically wrong: either the Company is over- 
capitalised, or the management is inefficient. Anyway, the financial 
position is decidedly weak. To obtain a loan of £33,800 the Company 
was compelled to give Bills for £38,000, and deposit £60,000 of deben- 
tures bought during the past two years. At the end of 1913 the current 
liabilities were £132,000, and the readily available assets £105,000. 
Holders of Preference shares need expect no dividend this year, and 
holders of the Ordinary, who have had nothing since 1907, must defer 
even their hopes for several years to come. 


John Barker (Kensington, General Retailers)—For 16 years this 
Company has paid from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. per annum on its 
Ordinary shares. For the year ended February 18th, 1914, it paid 
12} per cent. There are 5,000 Management shares (£1 each) which 
take half the profits remaining in each year after the Ordinary have 
received 7 per cent. Their dividends for the past three years have 
been 208 per cent., 253 per cent., 309 per cent. Actual net profit at 
£94,406 is £4,600 less than for previous year, but the Company made a 
cash gain of £55,000 in premiums on issue of new Preference shares, 
which amount has been added to reserve. To maintain dividends of 
12} per cent. on the increased Ordinary share capital (without drawing 
on the Dividend Equalisation reserve of £20,000, or the surplus of 
£18,000 carried forward) the Company must earn £11,000 more than 
last year’s net profit. Even though the premises burnt down in 1912 
are now rebuilt, and there is no longer interest to pay on the big sums 
borrowed from the bank, the task before the Company is difficult. 


Camm Laird & Co. (Shipbuilders and Engineers)—As Chas. 
Cammell this Company paid dividends as high as 17} per cent. on its 
Ordinary shares. It amalgamated with Laird Brothers in 1903. 
Dividends declined until only 24 per cent. was paid for 1907. Then 
the Admiralty and War Office struck the Company off its lists, with 
immediately disastrous results. For 1908 there was a net loss of 
£152,000, and neither Preference nor Ordinary shares received a 
dividend. But subsequent Government favour enabled the Company 
to earn £121,000 in 1911 ; £145,000 in 1912, and in 1913 a profit of 
£174,000. The Preference dividends, which were in arrears, have been 
paid off, and the Ordinary shares get 2} per cent.—their first dis- 
tribution since 1907. The Reserve fund, which disappeared long ago, 
is re-established with £50,000. The Company’s interests in the 
Coventry Ordnance Works and the Workington Iron & Steel Company 
are beginning to pay. A large proportion of the Company’s capital is 
invested in other companies (£2,033,000 out of £4,913,000 total assets). 
Prospects for the current year appear favourable, but the financial 
position is not strong, there being only £605,000 liquid assets against 
£662,000 current liabilities (including overdraft at bank). If no 
further capital is issued, the £5 Ordinary shares are likely to increase 
in value over the present quotation of 34. 


Clayton & Shuttleworth (Agricultural and General Engineers, Lin- 
coln).—This Company passed through a critical period in 1907 and 
1908, when profits were so low that it had to meet Preference dividends 
out of Reserve. Since then matters have slowly improved. Net profit 
for 1913 is £5,000 less at £53,500, and it pays 6} per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares. Its record since incorporation in 1901 is : 2 per cent., 
5 per cent.,74$ per cent., 6 per cent. (three years), nil (two years), 2 per 
cent., 5 per cent. (two years), 6} per cent. (two years)—average, 44 
per cent. Until 1912 the Company had an Austrian branch, but it 
was an incubus and was sold, apparently none too soon. With the 
proceeds all the Debentures (£650,000) were paid off, relieving the 
Company of £28,000 interest per annum. There are ample liquid 
assets, and the Preference shares are a fair industrial investment at 
anything under par. 


Western Pacific Railway.—This Company’s 5 per cent. First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds (quoted in Amsterdam) have fallen as low as 60. They 
are guaranteed by the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, but that line 
can do very little more than pay its own indebtedness. It is expected 
that its surplus for the twelve months ending June next will all be 
Tequired to supplement the Western Pacific’s earnings. A _ well- 
informed correspondent in San Francisco considers the Western 
Bonds worth buying at round 60, as some day the Company will do 


well. But to those who are not gamblers our advice is : “* Wait and 
see. 
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@_. For Easter 


‘The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society begs to announce the publication, 
immediately before Easter, of its reproduction after 


THE CRUCIFIXION (Triptych) 


attributed to RAPHAEL (PERUGINO?) No. 1666, The Hermitage, S. Petersburg. 


This Print, in the full colours of the Original, measures 25$X2g ins. over all. 

The entire Triptych, on two meine price 40s. net. The centre pane/ only, representing 
the Crucifixion with the Virgin and S. John (254X144 ins.), price 30s. net. The ‘wo 
wings only, representing S. Jerome (24.7 ins.) and S. Mary Magdalene (24X72 ins.), 
price 20s. Medici Print reference, Italian LXXXII. Postage 6d. extra. 


Among many other works of Sacred Art, the following may be mentioned as 
especially appropriate to this season :— 


Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE LAST SUPPER (S. Maria delle 


IV. Grazie, Milan). 163X31% ins. Price 25s. net (postage 6d.), 

Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI (?): HEAD OF THE CHRIST (Cartoon 
Il. in the Brera, Milan). 134X10 ins. Price 12s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 
P.M.P. FRANCIA: THE ENTOMBMENT (National Gallery, London). 
VI. 5iX12 ins. Price 6s. (postage 4d.). 

German DURER: CHRIST CRUCIFIED (Royal Gallery, Dresden). 746 ins. 
VI. (size of the Original). Price 15s. (postage 6d.). 


The Medici Series includes some 200 subjects—all in the original colours— 
representing the finest works of over 100 of the Great Masters of all Schools. 
Prices from 6s. to 40s., or framed in The Society’s special styles from 8/6 upwards. 


[ For full particulars of the Medici Prints see the complete illustrated Catalogue, 
which will be sent for 6d. post free ; or a Summary Catalogue, 2d. post free. An 
Annotated List of New Prints free on request. 


The Medici Prints may be inspected freely at The Society’s Galleries (addresses 

below). Daily 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays to 1 p.m.)*s* The Galleries will 
reopen after the Easter Holidays on Wednesday at 10 a.m. Visitors are under no 
obligation to purchase. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, & 83 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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